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TWINS OF LONG AGO 

WHAT HAPPENED TO 
THEM 

C.N. Finds the Sequel to an 
Old Story 

HOW A CAPTAIN FOUND A WIFE 

The C.N. lias an interesting record of 
•finding, through its readers, people 
whom it is a pleasure to hear of, but who 
were lost to some who would like to 
know of their existence or whereabouts. 

There comes to mind the ingenious 
Scotsman who made a fine model yacht, 
and hid a record in a secret drawer in the 
yacht, which was found by an owner of 
the model,f and through the C.N. the 
story of the yacht-building was disclosed. 

Then, too, there was the looted 
family Bible, taken during the Boer war 
from a Boer farmhouse. It came at last 
into the hands of a C.N. reader in New 
Zealand, who felt such a book should be 
in the home where it might be an heir¬ 
loom ; and through the C.N. it promptly 
reached its rightful owner on the veldt. 

English Ship to the Rescue 

. Other instances could be recalled. The 
newest case of completing an interesting 
story of the C.N. linking up people far 
'apart in time of place.is that of a West 
Indian romance of twin sisters who were 
involved in the eighteenth-century wars 
in San Domingo, as mentioned in our 
issue of April 26. 

One of our readers , sent us from the 
South of England an account of certain 
manuscripts he had collected, _ and 
among them one. which told how two 
girls, twins, were rescued from danger by. 
an English warship. We may here ex¬ 
pand the story somewhat before giving 
its sequel. 

The island of San Domingo, now 
divided between the Dominican Re¬ 
public and the Republic of Haiti, has a 
terrible history. The original natives 
were almost exterminated by the 
Spaniards, who replaced them by large 
numbers of Negroes. They revolted 
against the whites, and the island be¬ 
came a slaughter-house. Eventually the 
French established themselves there. 

Food at Famine Prices 

During this period a French family 
emigrated to the'island. Its two twin 
daughters were sent to America to be 
educated. During their absence their 
mother died, and they returned home. 
They were there caught by one of the 
fierce outbreaks of war between the 
blacks and the whites, complicated by 
the Napoleonic Wars. ; 

The town in which they were living 
was closely* besieged (as told in the 
manuscript story written in a lady’s 
hand), and reduced to the last-extremity. 
The domestic animals were killed for 
food, which reached famine prices, and 
everything the family had was sold to 
buy such food as could be obtained. 
Under this terrible stress the father of 
the twins attempted to run the gauntlet 


Peter Pan of Brussels 



This statue of Peter Pan, identical with the one in Kensington Gardens, has been set up 
in Brussels, having been presented to the Belgians by its sculptor. Sir George Frampton, 
R.A. Here we see a party of Belgian children singing round the statue after the recent 
unveiling ceremony. See page 7 


of the besiegers and return with food. 
Several times he succeeded, but at- last 
did not return. Evidently he had been 
surprised and killed. 

Just When the position had become 
most desperate a ship appeared off the 
port. No one knew whether she was 
British or French at first, or whether, if 
she were British, she would be an enemy. 
But there happened at the moment to 
be a truce in the war, and the ship, 
though British, was friendly. . 

The captain rescued the two French 
girls, and brought them back to Europe. 

So far the story was told, in briefer 
form, in the C.N. by the finder of the 
manuscript. The names were given in 
the manuscript, but not in our account. 

Now for the completion of the story. 
One of our readers, a lady in Scotland, 


wrote asking to be put in communica¬ 
tion with* the owner of the manuscript. 
She remembered reading, as - a girl, a 
privately-printed account of the escape 
of the twins, but it had been lost. 

And The ending of the story is more 
romantic still. - For the captain of the 
British war. vessel who rescued the 
French twin sisters had one of them 
educated at his own expense, won her 
affection, and married her. The captain 
was the brother of the Scottish lady’s 
grandmother. It was his French-born 
wife who wrote the story of her giriish 
adventures in Haiti, privately printed 
for the family, and licr manuscript has 
somehow^ -wandered through the years 
till it reached our correspondent, and 
the family and the manuscript now 
meet again. 


LET US NOW PRAISE 
A FAMOUS FAMILY 

The Grenfells and Their 
Record 

STORY BEHIND A PORTRAIT 
PANEL IN THE CITY 

“ Let us now" praise famous men ” is 
a sound wish’; and it is equally" good to 
praise famous families that have some¬ 
thing besides mere birth to recommend 
them. The unveiling at the Royal 
Exchange of a portrait panel of Pascoe 
Grenfell, once a famous financier in the 
City of London, is a reminder how* dis¬ 
tinction often runs in families. 

The founder of the family’s fortunes, 
the father of Pascoe Grenfell, gained his 
chance in life in a romantic way. In the 
bad old days of highwaymen, lie came 
upon an old gentleman who was being 
attacked by these open-air rascals, and, 
turning the tables on them, attacked 
them in turn, drove them off, and de¬ 
livered the traveller from their clutches. 

A Family Tradition 

The old gentleman proved to be a 
notable banker of Amsterdam, a city 
which had long been a centre for inter¬ 
national money dealings. In gratitude 
for the bravery of his deliverer he took 
the deliverer’s son, Pascoe, into his 
Amsterdam banking house. There he 
gained a knowledge of finance which.has 
been a family tradition for more than a 
century and a half. 

In those days the mining of copper 
and tin w"as an English speciality", and 
the Grenfells were Cornish folk of the 
tin-mining district. Returning'from the 
Continent with knowledge of banking, 
Pascoe Grenfell soon obtained financial 
control of a. large part of the industry", 
and became a prominent figure in the city' 
that is the world's money" market. For 
49 years he w r as a director of the Royal 
Exchange, and he died in 1838, on the 
night of the day' when that institution 
w r as burned down. 

Four Sisters 

Pascoe Grenfell had four daughters, 
wdio made marriages linking them with 
history". One married Charles Kingsley 7 , 
and wrote his life. Another married the 
brilliant” and perhaps too daring his¬ 
torian. James Anthony". Froude.. A third 
married Mr.'.Glym, the. famous banker 
of the... days when railway severe first 
being made in England, and a fourth 
married Lord Sidney Godolpliin Osborne. 

The Grenfell family" includes Field- 
Marshal Lord Grenfell, who commanded 
the British Army in the. Sudan and 
Egypt .in the y r ears that settled those 
countries after the Mahdist Avars, and 
| Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the missionary 
j hero of Labrador. It included two of 
j the most poignantly" mourned y*oung 
: heroes of the Great War, Julian and 
j Billy" Grenfell, athletes and poets. And 
j the City today" has financiers who con- 
! tinue the family tradition, including its 
I senior member in Parliament. 
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BY LAND TO FRANCE 

THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 

The Great Enterprise that has 
been Stopped Again 

WHAT IT WOULD DO 

It has long been hoped that the good 
feeling between Britain and France 
would be greatly helped by the decision 
to build the Channel Tunnel, but it 
seems that the Committee of Imperial 
Defence has once more stopped this 
great project. 

It is fifty years now since a railway 
tunnel under the. Channel became a 
practical question, .scientifically, finan¬ 
cially, politically ; and it has ever since 
been held up by the fear of our militarists 
that it would facilitate invasion. 

Fear of Invasion 

It would appear that the considered 
opinion of our authorities is still 
determined by this point of view, and 
those who felt that the military objec¬ 
tion would be over-ruled have now been 
disappointed. 

But it is not mainly for military 
reasons that we want the tunnel. We 
want it for quickening and easing 
passenger and goods traffic. It would 
improve our communication, not only 
with France, but with the whole of 
Europe. We, as an island people, do 
not think much of the terrors of sea¬ 
sickness, but our Continental neighbours 
who can see each other any time 
without crossing the sea think twice 
before coming to us. Of every hundred 
. people crossing the Channel by boat 
So or 90 are British. 

How long would it take to make the 
tunnel ? There would have to be first 
a test, or pilot, tunnel of about twelve 
feet in diameter.. That would take 
about three years. Then, on either side 
of it, there would be the two working 
tunnels, about 60 feet apart and each 
about 20 feet in diameter. These would 
take another three years. 

A Thirty-Mile Tunnel 

.The distance under the sea is about 
24: miles, but there would be about six 
miles of tunnel at : either end, sloping 
gradually from the ground level to 
the under-sea level, making about 
thirty-six miles in all. Most fortunately, 
below the chalk of which the cliffs on 
either side of the Channel are composed, 
lies a bed of chalk marl, and this is both 
easy to bore and quite impervious to 
water, so there is no danger of flooding. 

The cost is estimated at less than 
30 million pounds. French and British 
companies would provide half the cost 
each and make half the tunnel each. 

As for the men employed, the actual 
boring would occupy only a few men, 
for only a few could get at the rock-face 
at the same time ; that is why it would 
take so long. But with the work on the 
approaches and the steel work, the 
ferro-concrete and cement work, and the 
electrical equipment, it is calculated 
that the labour required for the actual 
construction would be about 20,000 
men. The subsidiary work, including 
a new London terminus, new lines to 
the coast, improved rolling stock, and 
so on, would employ a quite incalculable 
number more. 

THEHIGH SPEED 
CAMERA 

A Million Photographs a Minute 

In C.N. of February 2, we recorded 
the invention by Mr, Grylls of an 
astonishing camera which takes photo¬ 
graphs at the rate of 300,000 a minute. 

This has now been surpassed. The 
other day, at the Royal Institution, M. 
Lucien Bull exhibited kinema pictures 
taken at speeds varying from 18,000 
to 20,000 a second. This means that 
over a million photographs can be taken 
in a minute. 

In the same lecture it was stated that 
a camera had been invented which 
would give an exposure of only a 
200,000th of a second. 


THE TURK FIRES 
AT THE STORM 

Cartridges v. Hailstones 
AN OLD FRENCH IDEA 

In Turkey a peace campaign of a 
most determined kind is being waged 
against hailstorms, which -in early 
summer do much damage to the fruit 
crops and vines round about Smyrna. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has sent 
batteries of guns and two million special 
cartridges to be fired into, the skies in 
order to disperse the clouds which rain 
down the hail 1 , 

The idea is not a new one. For years 
j past French guns in the districts of the 
Auvergne have fired at the clouds each 
year to avert the hail which destroys the; 
vineyards when the grapes are beginning 
to ripen. The French employ two kinds 
of guns.. One is called an acetylene 
cannon, and is an Italian invention, 
which fires an explosive from a tube 
44 feet long. The other is a funnel- 
shaped contrivance which hurls bombs 
to heights between 960 feet and 3500 
feet, where the bombs explode. 

A Battle with Nature 

The Italians went even farther with 
their experiments against hail in the 
wine district round about Castelfranco 
Veneto, where, under the direction of the 
Minister of Agriculture, they began 
operations with 200 special small can¬ 
non, which threw, up shells containing 
iSo grains of explosive. They supple¬ 
mented this with the French acetylene 
guns, and finished up by borrowing field 
guns which threw up 20-pound shells. 
The French Government was of opinion, 
after experimenting for some years, that 
neither bombs nor shells could do much 
against the forces of Nature. 


A MILLION MILES 
Great Ship’s Wonderful Record 
' PRIDE OF THE MAURETANIA 

The Mauretania has just completed 
her millionth mile of steaming, having 
travelled farther than if she had been 
twice to the Moon and back. 

The millionth mile was reached during 
her 395th voyage across the Atlantic 
and she is now said to have steamed 
farther and carried more passengers, than 
any other Atlantic vessel. * 

It should be a matter of pride to all 
Englishmen that this splendid ship 
holds so many records. She is today the 
fastest steamship afloat. 

She has done the fastest Atlantic 
passage, crossing from New York to 
Queenstown in 1910 in 4 days 10 hours 
41 minutes. She made another record 
in 1923 by crossing from Cherbourg to 
New York in 5 days 7 hours 33 minutes. 
Jn p i9ii *she made the record, day's run 
of .676 knbts', 

This splendid ship, although not now 
the biggest liner afloat, was at the time 
of her construction the largest and fastest 
vessel ever planned. She is 790 feet long, 
88 feet broad, and 80. feet deep from the 
boat deck. To the top of her funnels she 
is 155 feet high, or higher than. the 
Nelson column” in ; Trafalgar • Square, 
and to the top of her masts she is 216 
feet high. *'-’■■ ^ *- 

The' Mauretania’s tonnage is 32,000, 
and her displacement is 48,000 tons. 
The horse-power of her engines . is’ 
76,000. She’carries 500 first class pas¬ 
sengers, 500 second-class, and 1300 third- 
class, and her crew numbers nearly 900. 
Her funnels are so big that- a- double¬ 
decked -tramcar would be able to pass 
through them quite, easily. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Big Glasgow Meeting 

THOUSANDS OF DELEGATES 
COME FROM FIFTY COUNTRIES 

One of the greatest international 
gatherings ever held took place in 
Glasgow last month. All continents 
and all races were represented, the 
official language being English, often 
curiously, pronounced. ' 

A notable feature each night was 
the Pageant of the Sunday School, 
in which over 500 children and teachers 
took part. This traced the beginnings 
of religious education from Abraham 
right down to the rise and spread cf 
the modern Sunday School Movement. 

The Convention represented nearly 
350,000 Sunday Schools, with three 
and a half million teachers and twenty- 
nine million scholars—by far the largest 
voluntary religious agency in the world. 
Seven-eighths of this enormous member¬ 
ship is English speaking, and there is 
probably not a town of any size speaking 
our language where the Sunday School 
is not to be found. 

There are thirty-one national organisa¬ 
tions now associated in this World 
Union. Several have been formed since 
the Convention nearly five years ago 
in Tokio, Japan. They are of lands 
as wide apart as Czecho-Slovakia and 
Chili, Spain and Syria, and it is hoped 
before many years that every nation 
will form a unit in this alliance. 

The Old Lantern 

The Convention,. which is a real 
League of Nations, took a solemn 
pledge to strive to overcome national 
jealousies and racial hatreds by- the 
.spirit of Christianity. Resolutions were 
passed in favour of Total Abstinence 
and Prohibition, and a higher standard 
of Child Welfare. 

At one of the meetings . a cheap 
candle lantern was shown which was 
used 140 years ago by the founder 
of this mighty movement, - Robert 
Raikes of Gloucester. It is a symbol 
of a very humble beginning, but from 
that flickering light many powerful 
lamps have been.lit to lighten the dark¬ 
ness of the children - of the backward 
peoples of mankind. * 

The proceedings were inspired by a 
noble vision and a great hope, and it 
is encouraging to .think ..of these many 
millions of teachers and scholars week 
by week’ studying together the story 
that has changed the world. 

No wonder that the King, the Ameri¬ 
can President, the King of Sweden, and 
the Prime Minister of japan thought it 
worth while to send greetings to this 
wonderful cosmopolitan crowd, met in 
the moral and religious interests of the 
childhood and youth of the world. 

DISARMED GERMANY 
Allies to Inspect 

; The German Government has agreed, 
as was expected, to the return of the 
Allied Commission -of ’Military Control 
for a final inspection of German arma¬ 
ments before that duty under the treaty 
is handed over to the League. 

Germany says that.not a gun has been 
manufactured there since the . war, 
that the political associations have been 
successfully disarmed, and. that there 
is no'danger from"the gymnastic clubs, 
which are solely for the promotion of 
health and discipline. ' 

Bv themselves these assurances would 
be of little value. But accompanying 
an acceptance of thorough inspection, by 
the Allied .Commission they should 
carry weight and confidence. 

The next thing is to. get a start with 
a general reduction .of armaments, under 
the guidance of the ( League. 


TRYING TO SAVE 
HIS MATE 

DOWN A LADDER TO 
DOOM 

Heroes of the Everyday 
Working World 

GALLANT DEEDS REWARDED 

The Royal Humane Society has just 
made two awards for very noble efforts 
to save life. To the relatives of Thomas 
Chillis, who lost his own life trying to 
save a mate, they have presented an 
In Memoriam Testimonial, and they 
have made provision for his widow and 
four young children. To Arthur Heb- 
berts, equally a hero, the Carnegie Hero 
Fund has given a bronze medal, and 
£.2j to compensate him for injuries. 
The names of both have been entered 
on the Roll of Heroes. 

All who read the story that lies behind 
these awards will own that they were 
finely earned. 

The scene was the Midland Tar 
Distilleries at Oldbury. A large still 
which had contained creosote oil had 
been emptied there, but the refuse and 
sludge at the bottom required to be 
cleaned out before the still could be used 
again, for dangerous fumes continue to 
be given off for some time. As the still 
is 14 feet deep it can only be reached by 
means of a ladder. 

Overcome by Fumes 

The rule of the works is that the still 
must be examined and certified clear of 
gas before any workman is allowed to 
go down into it. On this occasion the 
foreman had been cleaning the bottom 
for a short time and found the still clear 
of fumes. After an interval he went 
off to get the certificate book before 
again inspecting for gas and issuing 
the necessary permit to the men to 
enter the still. 

One of the workmen, Walter Heap, 
did not, however, wait for the foreman’s 
return. He began to descend the ladder, 
but had gone down only a short dis¬ 
tance when he was overcome by fumes 
and fell headlong to the bottom. 

The men with him raised a shout, 
and Arthur Hebberts, a stoker, who was 
firing an adjoining still, rushed up. 
Hebberts knew well the danger of 
descending, ‘ but without hesitation he 
sped down the ladder, intent on rescuing 
his fellow workman. As he descended 
he smelt gas, and found it particularly 
strong at the bottom of the still. As he 
reached the prostrate, body of Heap he, 
too, fell unconscious. 

Facing the Danger 

At this juncture Thomas jC hall is, who 
was returning from dinner, heard shouts 
and went at once to the rescue. He 
also knew the danger he was facing, but 
realising that it the two men in the still 
were to have any chance of escape their 
rescue must be speedy, he did not pause 
to get the respirators or gas masks kept 
ready for such emergencies.. After tying 
a handkerchief round his mouth he 
picked up a belt to fasten round the un¬ 
conscious men and descended. As he 
lifted the unconscious form of Hebberts 
to put the belt round him he, too, was 
overcome and fell unconscious. 

Soon further help came on the scene. 
First the foreman and afterwards the 
under-manager went down. They had 
the help of respirators, and so were able 
to fasten ropes round the three men 
who lay at the bottom cf the still. But 
when they were raised Challis and 
Heap were found to be dead. Hebberts 
recovered after lying unconscious for 
four days. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aphelion . * . ... . Ah-le-le-on 

Bituminous .... Be-tu-min-uss 

Czecho-Slovakia Ciiek-o Slo-vah-ke-ah 
Electropliorus . . E-lek-trof-o-russ 

Kashmir . • . . . . * Kash-meer 

Rerebrace ....... . Reer-hrayss 

Perihelion .... Fer*e-he-le-on 
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THE SPIDER’S WEB 


GILBERT SCOTT’S 
DREAM COMES TRUE 


THE WORLD S BIGGEST FLOATING DOCK 



isaiii Miitjii! 



The steamship Arundel Castle in the floating dock 



ISIS 



BOY WHO THOUGHT OUT 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 

Greatest Church Built Since 
Italy’s Golden Age 

MONUMENT THAT WILL 
LAST FOR CENTURIES 

Thirty years ago a boy was walking 
about, playing, working, eating, sleep¬ 
ing, like other boys, but always dreaming 
of the. work he was going to do. 

He grew older and went, to school, 
and still lived in his dreamland. And 
what did he dream about ? . Shapes 
against the sky made by lovely lines 
of architecture, grouped walls and 
towers, roofs and pinnacles. He 
dreamed that the most magnificent 
building in the world had been set up ; 
he dreamed that it existed as a dream 
in Gilbert Scott’s brain. He was like 
the boy in Wordsworth’s poem, who 

By the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 

But he was not like the same boy in 
the poem, who becomes a man and 
loses his vision, 

perceives it die away 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Lucky Gilbert Scott, to keep his 
dreams"! He was scarcely more than 
a schoolboy when he began to study 
architecture to bring his dreams a little 
nearer ; he was only a youth when he 
began to Thake plans of buildings. When 
he was about twenty something hap¬ 
pened. Liverpool wanted a cathedral, 
and anyone could send in a design. 

The Foundation Stpne Laid 

Who can tell of the boyish dreams, 
the student’s skill, and the power of 
young manhood that went into the 
drawings he made for that cathedral ? 
Of his store of dreams he took a part, 
for if you give away all your dreams 
life is grey; and he needed all his 
. scholarship, and every ounce of force 
he had, to construct his cathedral. 

There were 102 architects of experi¬ 
ence, men of much vaster learning, 
but his design was accepted, and in 
1904 the foundation stone was laid, 
the foundation stone of the biggest 
church in England, which,will be known 
throughout the generations, to people 
who are interested in work, as “ Gilbert 
Scott’s Cathedral.” There is a, fuller 
description of it in the August issue 
of the C.N. monthly. 

Twenty years have passed. Just when 
the building was getting on came the 
ghastly horror of the war. Now, in 1924, 
the cathedral is more than half finished. 
It may be another twenty years before 
the last tool is laid down. 

The Pinnacled Pile 

Let us hope the architect will live 
to see his dream fulfilled. It will*be not 
only the big thing of his life, but one 
of the big things of our generation. 
When we think of the chances and 
changes of human existence, with 
accident, disease, disaster, death, for 
ever at our side, we can only marvel 
that a man’s work is ever finished. 

The C.N. loves and reverences honest 
work of any kind* and we look forward 
to the great day when, above the grey 
roofs and docks of Liverpool, this 
enormous pile will rise, towered and 
pinnacled and complete, for all England 
to be proud of. We are glad that we live 
just now, while the ‘cathedral is a- 
building, for to us who love work 
it is the noble dream of one man, 
and it will breed noble thoughts and 
dreams long after its creator is gone. 

And more than one man will feel 
in the time to come, if he could not say 
it in as beautiful words : 

They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could buikt Be mine, in hours of 

fear 

Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here. * 


The dock afloat ae seen from a distance 


The cabin which controls the subtnerging 
and raising of the dock 


GIANT NETWORK OF 
ELECTRICAL CABLES 

How America is Adding to 
Her Power Resources 

IMPORTANCE OF COAL 
AND WATER 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Most people know that the United 
States has vastly more coal than we 
have. Indeed, America is rich not only 
in bituminous coal, such as readily 
burns in our grates and furnaces, but 
in the harder, purer, almost entirely car¬ 
bonised anthracite which will bum only 
with a forced draught. 

A great deal of the American coal is 
nearer the surface than ours, and there¬ 
fore more easily and cheaply got. As, 
too, they are fonder of using mining 
machinery in America than we are, our 
coal is much dearer to get than the 
American coal, and that is a very serious 
thing for 11s. For cheap coal means 
cheap power, and cheap power means 
cheap manufacturing, and therefore 
industrial and commercial prosperity. 
It is estimated that the yearly output of 
coal in America is about three times as 
great as it is here.. 

Importance of Cheap Coal 

This matter of coal output and cost 
is easily the most important material 
thing our country has to consider; but 
we do not seem "to trouble very much 
about it. We ought to do so, because 
our nation really gets its living in the 
world by using its coal. 

Let us note, then, that the United 
States, not satisfied with possessing 
the most coal and the coal most cheaply 
got, is making gigantic plans to establish 
a universal linked-up system of electrical 
supply—electricity, of course, derived 
from the cheap American coal and sup¬ 
plemented by the splendid water-power 
which America also has the good fortune 
to possess. Last year, out of each 100 
units of electrical energy produced, 65 
were from coal or mineral oil, and 35 
from water-power. 

A few years ago the United States 
Congress set up a Federal Power Com ¬ 
mission. This is doing much to further 
the erection of- new coal * electrical 
generation works, and also to link to¬ 
gether the various systems. 

The Life-Blood of Industry 

In some parts of America linking-up 
has been already brought about for hun¬ 
dreds of miles, and in one case for over 
a thousand miles. 

There is now no doubt whatever that, 
in the course of the near future, there 
will come to exist in the United States a 
network of electrical cables, spreading 
over the land like a gigantic spider’s 
web, which will feed every American 
town, large and small, with cheap and 
convenient power for every purpose. To 
vary the metaphor, these cables will be 
like the arteries of the human body, 
and the impalpable fluid they contain 
will be as much the life-blood of 
American industry?’ as the red blood 
pumped from our hearts is the vitalising 
stream of our lives. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


87 shorthorn cattle . . . £ 10,675 

A Chinese porcelain Ming bottle £4305 
Painting by Quentin Matsys . £ 4095 . 
2 panels of English tapestry . £1407 
Pair of Louis XV ewers . . £1365 

4 Pretender wineglasses ♦ . £1340 

A Chippendale bookcase . . £1250 

A'Louis XVI table . . . £1155 

Portrait by Reynolds . . . £1000 

8 old English chairs. . .. . £445 

Kipling’s Schoolboy Lyrics . £315 
A Mary Stuart letter . • . . £295 

William and Mary armchair £199 
29 letters of Napoleon . ♦ . £150 

A ribbon worn by Charles I . £120 
Scott’s Waverley, 1st edition . £100 



An interior view of the great dock, which is 960 feet long 



The dock being prepared to receive a great liner 


The biggest floating dock in the world was recently opened at Southampton by the Prince of 
Wales, and these pictures will give some idea as to its size. It covers three-and-a-half 
acres and will accommodate vessels of 80,000 tons 
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Picture-News and Time Map of the World Showing Man’s Fight with the Animals 









... SWAR ON THE WOl^ ^ , v 
? The huq$ limber wolves of Norlnernj^; 
ately been working 

_...i caribou,and thousands*-^* 

r _s are now reported to be waiting? 

„ ir the herds at nver crossings. *: L 
?Expert hunters are beinq sent hi 
v wage war on the pe 


ALASKA 




6RHENLANDS WHALE FISHERY, 
ion is investigatini 
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^summer thi 
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^^KpOMESTICATING THE EIDER 

the value of its down, many people in Iceland h; 
lasting places 


lese whales 
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th the ice, to prepare nesting places m 

herdss*™ <bck, which is Jwwv^jf^ 

■ or several in thousands^ 
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GROUND UP OF WILD HORSES 
j 10,000 wild horses on the 

of southern Alberta were 
JkE?T 011 ?^ U H 4 fel y by cowboys and 
fe*^ii^\driven into a central corral 
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?THE SEA LION PESTlSf^ 

__ f sea lions have been _ 

causing such damage to the salmon ?\ BEARS H _ 
fisheries off the northern end of§jy^onsts m t) 
Vancouver Island thatjhe Canadian|®j|!V^ n . arc 
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HOLD UP MOTORISTS 
SaultSainte Marie’ 


. .^ALLIGATORS IN DEMAND^ . 
^:The alligator is being more and more? 
•Mf sought for its skin,which' is turned into .• 
/ leather. At this season Mississippi alligators 
iare makina their 1 1 * 1 


#VUmi \ 

FIERCE ANIMALS ! 

ON THE INCREASE _, ._ 

Bears,wolves, and wild boars have all ISIBERIAS WILD GEESE 
been on the ii 
/since the war. and haw 

in manu Darts that ,»«« ___ 

free of mem for years ' ^t undra,aryl are una 
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Siberian f -r 
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Equator l 
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%A British explorer has teen in the Caribbean Sea securing | 
:? for the London Zoo specimens of the bocatoro,a curious? 
species of turtle which can jump six feet at a bound i 
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them tailing easy , 

» A A RME~IHINOCEROS 
/■vln American expedition to Siam 
rand Burma has just collected over 1 200 
^"natural hisbry s^iecimens, among them 
one of the rare f — 1 - L *‘— 


♦DOGS AS FOO; 
TTwugh the raccoon dog of 11 * 
prized for its winter fur, 
season its skin js of 
utile value, andt 
Manchus hunt the 
animal jor food 


FOOD 

of the Amur is highly, 
*, at this rfL/t . 


rr^-- 


iUAPAN 



ARABIA 








ABYSSINIAS MOUNTAIN ANTELOPE 
A British hunter in Abyssinia has just ^ ' 
^securedtwo specimens of the rare Nyala 
^^J^w^S^^wvntelope, which i$ sr 1 J “ c 
lessfhan 9000 fa 



LOCUST MENACE IN SOUTH AFRICA ? 
/The locust pest in South Africa is | 
f increasing, and the Government is • 
l spending £300fiOO a year in fighting 
v it. Recently a swarm 150 miles long • 
| flew Warns Johannesburg from the 
? Kalahari Desert where they breed ' 


[at lessthan 9000 feet above 
sea level | 




Sumatran rhinoceros 

, / . 

L#* — 1 **• 

(SCEYLON 



AN AIL-DAY FIGHT WITH A SWORDFISH | 
After a fi'gtit of 14 Iwurs’an 8001b. sword-; 
Hffisn escaped from anglers who hooked it | 
off Auckland, wherenshing for big fish | 
^ tS * is very popular*?' 

“ A. 




lohannesburgy 




^JLEOPARD PERIL IN CEYLON 
? Leopards are as dangerous as tigers, and| 
: one in Ceylon has lately carried off eighty 
i natives in a single month ” . 


? CATCHING AN AMACONDA ? 


FISHES COME ASHORE , HV 

| A submarine disturbance off Carupano caused myriads | 
j of fish to crowd t owards Hie land, so many leaping ashore ? 
that trenches had to be dug to bury them. Thousands of ? 
HH sea-birds were attracted by the feast* ^ 


^ r While two collectors for the London? 
■, Zoo were travelling on the Amazon, two | 
? anacondas attacked and upset their| 
| canoe. One wa^killed with a knife, and | 
? the other, becoming entangled in a floating ? 
? cage, was lassoed and captured 


^®APE COMES TO TOWNl_,^ 
i An at>e from the veld entered a block of ? 









SAVING THE WOMBATS 


•.^TASMANIA? 



?NEW? 

?ZEALAND 


_j animal sanctuary.._____ 

hese curious animals, as they are becoming rapidly rarer 


THIS PICTURE MAP SHOWS MANY RECENT INCIDENTS THAT INDICATE HOW MAN HAS TO FIGHT THE ANIMALS! FOR MASTERY AS CIVILISATION EXTENDS TO THE WILDER PARTS OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE 
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July 19 , 1924 _ * 

OSLO 

A NEW NAME TO LEARN 

Why Christiania is to Disappear 
from the Map 

NORWAY’S CAPITAL 

After next New Year’s Day we are 
to stop calling the Norwegian capital 
Christiania and to call it Oslo instead. 

The Storthing, the Norwegian Parlia¬ 
ment, has decided so. 

Why do they want the change ? Well, 
it is probably this way. Oslo is the name 
of the very old town on the east bank 
of the little Aker River, at the head of 
the Christiania Fiord, said to have 
been founded in 1048 by King Harald 
Haadraade—the same Norwegian Harald 
whom the English Harold defeated and 
slew at the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
just before the Norman invasion. 

Nearly 600 years later, in 1624, King 
Christian IV founded a new capital on 
the west bank of the river and called it 
after himself. This new city has since 
grown to embrace both sides of the 
river, so that the new capital includes 
the old. Till quite recently, as was the 
custom in Norway, both towns were 
built almost wholly of wood, except of 
course Oslo's ancient cathedral, which is 
still standing and the seat of a bishop. 

The Man Who United Norway 

Harald Haadraade was the grandson 
of that St*.Olaf who first united Norway 
as a Christian Kingdom, and son of 
Magnus the Good, who expelled the 
usurping Danes. So that Oslo, the city 
he is reputed to have founded (in .reality 
it was much older than that) stands 
for Norwegian unity and independence. 

Christian IV, on the other hand, was 
a Danish King, so that Christiania, the 
city he founded, stands for Norwegian 
subjection—the centuries of subjection, 
sometimes to Denmark, sometimes to 
Sweden, and sometimes to both, which 
ended with Norway’s resumed indepen¬ 
dence in 1905. 

The change of name, therefore, has a 
symbolical significance to which all lovers 
of freedom will readily do homage. 

LABOUR IN OFFICE 
The New South African 
Government 

In country after country Labour is 
coming to the front and taking its share 
in the work of Government, but in nearly 
every case without a clear majority. 

We called attention the other day to 
its success in Denmark, and now the 
South African Labour Party, after 
pondering for a fortnight on the results 
of the recent General Election, has 
agreed to join the New Nationalist 
Government under General Hcrtzog, 
replacing that of General Smuts, 

Colonel Creswell, the leader of the 
South African Labour Party, has become 
Minister of Defence and of Labour, and 
a colleague, Mr. Boy dell, is Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

What the new Government will do 
remains to be seen. It looks as if the 
main occupation of its members of either 
party will be to see that the other party 
keeps the “ pact,” and refrains from 
doing things it has promised not to do— 
a rather negative situation. 

General Hertzog himself becomes 
Minister for Native Affairs, and there 
will be some anxiety as to what is to 
be the policy towards the, natives of a 
Government drawing support from a 
combination of back-veldt farmers and 
urban trade unionists. 

The combination, however, does avert 
the thing that General Smuts has 
laboured so earnestly to prevent—the 
ranging of British and Dutch in opposite 
political camps. 


The Children 


ISLANDERS AND 
THEIR TELEGRAPHS 

Whistle and I’ll Come 
to You 

A HUNT FOR GUIDES AND 
SCOUTS 

Had anyone, mentioned Drum Talk 
to us a year ago we should not have 
known what be was talking about, but 
now that we have heard the wonderful 
Talking Drums from Ashanti at the 
British Empire Exhibition, and how 
they can -send messages over long dis¬ 
tances, we are surprised no more. 

In some of the Canary Islands an 
even simpler method is in use. It is 
whistling. Messages about quite com¬ 
plicated tilings can be sent without any 
difficulty, and the* natives who use this 
whistling method say that the sounds 
they make really express the words for 
which they are intended. 

Thus some people in the islands; 
anxious to show friends this interesting 
way of sending messages, asked one 
native to whistle to another that he was 
to go a hundred yards down the road. 
When he had arrived at his destination 
another message was sent telling him 
to return and to pat the head of a dog. 
Still another test arranged itself for the 
benefit of the interested visitors. An 
impromptu bathing party being sud¬ 
denly decided on, a message was sent to 
the house by whistling, asking for a blue 
bathing dress from a trunk under a bed. 

All these tests were successful, and 
they suggest still another means of 
communication which our Scouts and 
Guides might follow. 

A GREAT^UDAN FILM 
Major Dugmore and His 
Pictures 

A great number of his frieiids were 
very sorry to hear of Major RadcJyffe 
Dugmore’s recent illness. 

He is the wonderful man who goes 
into mysterious parts of the world, 
stays about six months, and then comes 
home .with a film showing wild animals 
in their native haunts, and talks to us 
about them. It is very fine, when you 
cannot go to Africa or the Sudan 
yourself, to see pictures of fascinating 
life ; there, * and to know that not one 
animal has been trapped or hurt in order 
that the pictures should be taken. 

For very many years Major Dugmore 
has been doing this good work. One 
of the reasons why his pictures are 
so beautiful is that in his youth he was 
an artist and painted in Italy, so that 
he understands, grouping and compo¬ 
sition and beauty in photography. 

The latest film of Major Dugmore’s 
is the magnificent set of pictures, called 
The Vast Sudan, which has lately been 
attracting people to the Polytechnic. 
In order to take these moving photo¬ 
graphs, Major Dugmore travelled over 
5000 miles in the Sudan. If it is not now 
too late, C.N. readers could hardly 
spend a better hour or two than at the 
Polytechnic, the home of some of the 
best films ever seen. 


A SOLDIER’S MAP OF HIS 
MARCHES 

Seventeen Hundred Years Ago 

A shield has been found near Damascus 
on which somebody painted a map in 
the third century after Christ. The land 
is shown in red, and the sea and rivers 
in blue, while ships are painted sailing 
on the sea. The shield belonged to an 
archer from the famous city of Palmyra, 
and he has marked on it the stages of 
his marches as a legionary of Rome. 

The map shows the places he visited 
and the vastness of the Roman Empire 
about the time of Severus. How much 
longer it must have taken for a legion 
to march round the Black Sea then 
than for a British regiment to be 
shipped to Hong Kong now ! 


V Newspaper 


OUR BEAUTIFUL 
PLACES 

Good Work of the 
National Trust 

THE PEOPLE WHO LITTER 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 

The splendid National Trust, which 
preserves for the public the enjoyment 
of places that are historical or beautiful 
reports very helpful work last year. 

Here are some of their doings. The 
Trust received from the Fell and Rock 
Climbing Club 3000 acres of the tops of 
Lakeland mountains with a memorial to 
climbers who lost their Jives in the war. 

It now safeguards Hatfield Forest 
near Bishop’s Stortford; the ancient 
Paycocke’s House in Coggeshall, Essex ; 
550 acres of Box Hill, Surrey; the 
Fame Islands, off Northumberland; 
twenty acres of additional land on 
Reigate Hill; the Roman Camp at 
West Runton, Norfolk; the ancient 
Norman castle of Rayleigh; and the 
waterfall Rhayadr Du near Dolgelly. 

All these trusts were completed in 
1923 ; but more money is needed to 
purchase the remains of a Roman villa 
at Chedworth, Gloucestershire, and Ciss- 
bury Ring near Worthing, Sussex. 

It is most disappointing to see that 
the Council of the National Trust still 
has to complain that the visiting public 
litters with paper and rubbish the beau- 
ful places preserved for their enjoy¬ 
ment. When will such selfish thought¬ 
lessness cease for very shame ? The 
meanest people in our lovely countryside 
are those who litter with their rubbish 
these noble places that other people have 
bought for them to see. 


HOW WILD ANIMALS 
RANGE 

The Hare’s Big Feeding Ground 

A. member of the Zoological Society 
tells us some interesting things about 
the lives of wild animals. 

It is not surprising to learn that it is 
food supply that determines the range 
within which an animal lives, and some 
creatures have to travel miles, especially 
in winter, to satisfy their hunger. 

Nearly all animals have a definite 
hunting ground and look' for their food 
within definite lines. The animal gets 
to know his,own feeding ground thor¬ 
oughly, and when he is himself hunted 
runs round in a circle within it. If he 
is driven out of the ground he knows he 
feels like a foreigner, and is soon at the 
mercy of the hunter. 

The hare’s hunting ground in winter 
has a radius of as much as fifteen miles. 
Rabbits, on the other hand, do not 
travel far, and it is said that nearly all 
rabbits live and die within two or three 
miles of their burrows. The average 
rabbit keeps to two or three fields. 

A SWIMMER’S RECORD 
Six Hours with Sharks in 
a Storm 

Here is a swimming record which it 
must be very difficult to beat in all the 
annals of the sea. 

A Lascar sailor on the steamship 
Methura, Captain -Hanna, just arrived 
at Hull from the East Indies, jumped 
overboard in a temper in the Bay of 
Bengal. The captain was not told at 
once, but steamed back on hearing of 
it. It was thus over six hours before 
the man was sighted, waving his jacket, 
and rescued. In those six hours there 
were heavy squalls with thunder and 
lightning—and the sea was infested 
with sharks. 

Sheer strength and endurance and a 
stout heart must have beaten the heavy 
seas, but how were the sharks kept at a 
distance ? Was it the waving of the 
jacket and perpetual splashing ? Six 
hours of that was a feat indeed. Or per¬ 
haps the sharks were taking shelter 
below from the storm. 
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COUNTING IN TENS 

Can It be Done? ! 

A NEW COINAGE IDEA 

It is so easy to do arithmetic when you 
count by tens that a Decimal Associa¬ 
tion has been formed to promote the 
adoption in Britain of a decimal system 
of coinage and of the metric system of 
weights and measures. 

There is no doubt that if we followed 
the example of many other nations, and 
made it possible to do all our arithmetic 
in tens, it w r ould save an enormous 
amount of time now spent in adding up 
pounds, shillings, and pence, tons, 
hundred weights, and . quarters, gallons, 
quarts, pints, and so on. 

Against the change is the fact that 
the customs of all our trades are estab¬ 
lished in our complicated weights and 
measures and coinage, and that old 
customs are exceedingly difficult to alter. 

The Decimal Association now sug¬ 
gests that the change in our money 
could be made by simply dividing the 
pound into twenty shillings of tenpence 
each, so that the penny would rise in 
value by a fifth. So, it is argued, we 
should retain our familiar £ s. d. t but 
should be able to count in tens. 

It is argued, too, that this new decimal 
penny would be a very handy coin for 
small transactions. Thus the Post 
Office, which, finds it still impossible to 
carry a letter for the present penny, 
would be able to do so for the new 
decimal penny. 

But great practical difficulties still 
stand in the way of our counting in 
tens. It would be helpful to our trade 
at home and abroad, however; if we 
could do it, and the subject deserves 
more, attention. Who will solve the 
problem for us ? 

HE GAVE THE RACE TO 
HIS FRIEND 

Fine Story of an Eton Hurdler 

Which of us, if his friend tripped in a 
race and so gave him the chance of 
winning for the first time, would stop 
dead a foot from the tape and give the 
race back to his friend ? That, the Vice- 
Provost of Eton has been telling the 
boys of Slough school, is what he saw a 
boy do 20 years ago in Eton’s famous 
playing fields. 

It was a hurdle race. His friend, who 
belonged to the same house as he did, 
was a noted athlete, and had already 
won that race two years in succession, 
and most of the other school races, as 
well as the school fives. The boy himself 
had never yet won a school race, yet he 
was second when his friend fell, and the 
rest were nowhere. But, rather than 
let a fine record be spoiled, he gave his 
friend the race. 

Most people Would say that in sports 
one should play to win, without fear or 
favour. Probably that was the opinion 
also of the boy whose record was saved. 
Yet such a sacrifice warms our hearts, 
for it was a deed of great unselfishness. 

FISHES LEAP ASHORE 
Curious Effect at Sea 

One of the most remarkable natural 
events in the world, but one of the 
least known, occurred recently off the 
coast of Venezuela. 

According to the American Vice- 
Consul at Carupano, an extraordinary 
submarine commotion takes place off 
the port every year ; the water becomes 
dark in colour and gives off an un¬ 
pleasant sulphurous odour, while silver 
objects in the. town have been observed 
to tarnish quickly. 

At the same time the sea for about 
a mile from the shore is stirred by 
multitudes of fish crowding towards 
the beach, apparently to escape from 
the unwholesome water, for so many 
leap ashore that sometimes trenches 
have to be dug to bury them. 

The natives call the disturbance the 
“ turbulent water,”, and each time it 
occurs they and the sea-birds reap a 
rich harvest of fish. See World Map 
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As We Like or As We 
Must? 

CiiAll we live as we like or as 
^ we must ? We have been 
set thinking in the last few weeks 
by a little toddler climbing on 
to the platform of the Albert 
Hall, with ten thousand mothers 
looking on. 

A wise woman was speaking, 
saying that children are too often 
brought up to do just what they 
like, when this little toddler of 
two years old left its mother and 
began climbing the steps to the 
platform in the great hall. 

“ Here we have an object 
lesson,’’ said this wise lady, “ of a 
darling child doing just what it 
likes. It is very unfair to the 
children to train them to a world 
of likes , and then throw them out 
into a world of musts.” 

We all know the world of things 
we like, or think we like, and it 
seems most pleasant and easy. 
But the world of musts is only 
slowly understood, and the slower 
we are in understanding it the 
worse it is for us. The art of 
good living consists of training 
ourselves and others till our Musts 
and our Likes agree. 

Let' us look at three of the 
many Musts that ought to be wel¬ 
comed, and made into Likes, on 
i the way through a triumphant life. 

Nature says to us : “ You must 
know the chief laws that rule all 
the life of the world, or you will 
suffer. Break those laws, and 
you will be weak and diseased. 
Do your share of the world’s 
work or you will be poor, or de¬ 
serve to be.. Find the right ways 
of life or you will fail. These 
are some of the eternal musts.” 

Then, again, our countrymen 
as a whole, in their slowly-won 
wisdom, have made their own 
laws, or musts, and they say 
“ For the good of all of us, living 
in amity and unity together, you 
must observe the laws which our 
wisdom has collected. If you 
think they are not wise, persuade 
us to change them to something 
better, and we will change them 
and remain united ; but mean¬ 
time you must obey the law or be 
restrained for the common good/” 

And idealism, which becomes 
religion, says, with the greatest of 
all Musts “You lose all that is 
best in life if you think only of 
yourself and your casual - likes, 
which often are only echoes from 
a lower part of the human race. 
Love everything that is good with 
all your heart, and your neighbour 
as yourself, and so help to lead 
the whole world towards the 
highest happiness.” 

The way of our Likes is weak 
and poor and temporary, until 
our Likes are made one with the 
eternal Musts. That is the deep 
meaning we see in this little 
toddler climbing on to the plat¬ 
form of the Albert Hall. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above . the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Wet Day 

T heke have been queer sights in 
some of the villages of Europe.' 

The wild idea that this Earth, so 
enormously long in coming to be 
what it is, and likely to continue for 
a vast length of time when we are 
gone from it, will be destroyed by 
fire while we are alive, has been held 
by ignorant people in every generation. 

The peasants of some Rumanian 
villages have had a useful lesson on 
that point. They believed the world 
\yas coming to an end now, and that 
they knew the hour. So they crowded 
in the churches to meet their doom. 

What happened was that h rain 
storm came and drenched them as tliey^ 
went home in their best clothes. We 
may be sure that when a storm is 
coming it will be water instead of 
fire, and there cannot be too much 
cold water thrown on this mad idea. 

» 

The Bus Ticket Nuisance 

Jhere have been many complaints 
this summer of the litter in the 
streets of .London. It is an old, old 
question, but the C.N. still believes ! 
that one of its old ideas would greatly ; 
help. If the L.G.O.C. would fix a box j 
for tickets at the door of- every bus it 
would save the streets from the litter 
of hundreds' of thousands of these 
tickets every day, and would have 
the further .value of educating the 
public by a great object lesson. 

We know one little green place, 
nicely and carefully kept at private 
expense, which is constantly littered 
with thousands of bus tickets thrown 
at a stopping, place. Safety First is 
excellent; but Tidiness Second is 
well worth While. 

Once more we commend this sug¬ 
gestion to Lord Ashfield and the clever 
men who control our wonderful 
London buses. 

© 

The British Way 

A correspondent reminds us of the 
story told not long ago in 
Parliament. 

In the seventies of last century,the 
British Government had ordered New 
South Wales to admit certain Chinese 
immigrants who were then waiting in 
Sydney harbour. The Dominion 
Legislature sat all night, and passed a 
resolution refusing to obey. 

That .was a complete declaration of 
local self-government, but in the end, 
as the daylight came through the 
windows of the old legislature the 
whole Assembly stood up and sang the 
National Anthem.' * 

• It reminds us of the old Puritan 
Stubbes, who offended Oueen Elizabeth 
by a pamphlet, and was sentenced to 
have his right hand cut off. The 
sentence was duly inflicted, but Stubbes 
removed his hat with his left hand, and 
cried: Long live Queen Elizabeth I 

It seems incredible; it may seem 
mad ; but it is the British way. 


Five Words 

gHALL wc ever forget those five 
words about the Everest men ? 
“ Going strong for the top ” is the 
last record by those who watched. 

Could more be said of any one of 
us, at any time, and 'most of all when 
we enter the last lap of life’s race, than 
that we were Going strong for the top ? 
© 

Tip-Cat 

T’here is an Act of Parliament regulat¬ 
ing the size of bricks. A wise 
precaution against the next Election. 

0 

A teacher wishes all children could 
tell the Time. Well, they can when 
the time is tolled. 


do not, remarks a contemporary, 
expect the police to speak perfect 
English. Nevertheless, they have a 
uniform language. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If bakers get all 
’ they knead 


E 

(Children grow 
old earlier 
than they used to. 
Perhaps because 
they get up earlier. 
□ 

'J'he Germans 
complain o f 
being left out of 
things. The Allies 
are too honest to 
try to take them 
in. 

□ 

Accordin.g to 
Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, a man's 
education should 
not begin till he 
is thirty or forty. Sometimes it does not. 
E 

]y[R. Ramsay MacDonald says he is the 
head of a peculiar Government. A 
sort of society of odd fellows. 


Page-boys at a London hotel have to 
be a certain height. The pro¬ 
prietor cannot bear to see them going 
up and down. 

0 


America may be indifferent to Europe's 
war debts, but every .day her 
interest grows. 

- 0 

A correspondent asks why do we 
shake hands. Because we have 
nothing else to shake with. 

© 

In the Right 

These words from a letter in our postbag 
seem well wortli saying to a larger audience. 
J\Jever lose your temper in an argu¬ 
ment. Only the man who is not 
sure of his cause tries to atone with 


strong language for a weak argument. 
Even if you are right, a noisy tongue 
and violent actions put you in the 
wrong; if you are wrong a frank 
admission of it puts you in the right. 
© 

I Know the Night is Near at Hand 

I know the night is near at hand, 

The mists lie low on hill and bay, 
The autumn sheaves are dewless, dry, 
But I have had the day ; 

Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day. 

When, at Thy call, I have the night, 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light , to dark, from dark to 
light. S. Weir Mitchell 


Three Little Things in 
One Room 


r T\vo men were staying in a London 
hotel, occupying rooms which 
communicated the one with the other. 
These things happened to them. 

One morning - a letter came to A. 
It was from his little daagtlier in the 
country. “ When you take me to 
Wembley/* she wrote, “I shall meet 
Mr. C there,” mentioning an American 
to whom she is devoted. A wrote back 
to say : “You cannot meet Mr. C, 
because he is in America.” His wife 
replied saying that nothing could 
shake the child’s faith* in this matter. 
“ She was perfectly certain that she 
would meet Mr. C at Wembley.” 

That same evening A was rung up 
on the telephone, and the voice that 
hailed him w^s the voice of tire 
American. “ I’ve just got back,” he 
said ; “ how are you and how’s the 
little lady ? ” meaning the daughter, 

A Curious Dream 

On another morning A went to the 
room of B, who was just waking out 
of sleep, and said to him. “ I hope you 
haven’t thrown away yesterday’s 
Times ; there’s something in it I want 
very badly.” 

“ What a curious thing! ” said B. 
“ I was just dreaming that you were 
very angry with me because I had lost 
a little book published by the Times.” 

One morning B woke up very early, 
looked at his watch, and saw that it 
was ten minutes past five. At half-past 
seven the two men met over a cup of 
tea, and B inquired how A had slept. 
“ Badly,” was the reply ; “ I woke at 
ten minutes past five.”- 

Such coincidences as these make one 
think of Hamlet’s famous remark to 
Horatio, that there are more things 
in Heaven and Earth than most of us 
dream of. 

© 

Fagged Out 

\Jell is often very noisy ; 

^ Noise is something I abhor ; 
She can make me almost hate her, 
Certainly dislike her more 
Than a newsboy bawling “ Mur¬ 
der ! ” 

Or a coster shouting “ Coal ! ” 
Or a brass band playing disa¬ 
greeable tunes without a soul. 

gUT at sundown, worn and 
weary, 

She will seek my room, and rest 
All her fears and all her sorrows 
With her curls upon my breast; 
And I love her then more strongly 
Than I love sweet summer’s sigh, 
Or the tranquil moonlit ocean, 
Or the great still starry sky. 

© 

To Live 

To know, to do, and on the tide of 
time 

Not to drift idly like the cockle-sailor, 
Whose pearly shallop dances on the 
blue, 

Fanned by soft airs and basking in 
brief sun ; 

But to steer onward to some purposed 
haven, 

And make new waves with motion of 
our own— 

That is to live. 
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A Wave-Length Problem 


. PETER PAN 

HOW HE WENT TO 
BRUSSELS 

His Great Day at Home in the 
Belgian Capital 

SIR GEORGE FRAMPTON’S GIFT 

Peter Pan has gone to Belgium; Peter 
Pail is in Kensington Gardens. 

How can this be ? It sounds like a 
game—'" Think of a number, double it.” 
Let us see. 

Sir George Frampton, the sculptor of 
Peter Pan’s statue in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens, has made another just like it. 
He has taken it to Belgium and given 
it to the boys and girls of Brussels to 
remind them for ever that he loves 
Belgium and we love^ Belgium, and so 
does Peter Pan. 

This Way to Peter Pan 

The Brussels boys and girls had 
often thought enviously of Peter Pan 
in Kensington Gardens, and they still 
cannot believe they have one of their 
own. Every day large numbers of 
children go along the Waterloo Boule¬ 
vard in the Belgian capital, and stop at 
Egmont Palace Park. The man at the 
gate just looks at them, and, without 
waiting to be asked, says, “ This way to 
Peter Pan 1 ” 

The new Peter’s home in Egmont 
Palace Park is not nearly so large as the 
Kensington Peter’s. It is one of those 
little parks people are.apt to pass by. 
Because of that, Brussels children love 
it very much. Now they will love it 
still more, for magic has come there. 
Good Sir George Frampton, to bring so 
much more happiness to a happy place l 

The trees and flowers know it, and 
when no one else but the Belgian boys 
and girls can hear, they call, very soft 
and whispering and silvery —Peter Pan, 
Peter Pan. And the answer comes very 
clear and gold and flutelike: Who's 
calling me ? 

A Day of Sunshine 

The day Peter Pan’s wrappings were 
taken off (you remember how particular 
Wendy was about Peter’s flannels) was 
a lovely day, with great floods of sun¬ 
shine washing the sky and trees and 
grass. Peter was standing there on 
his little platform looking like a wrapped- 
up mummy inside the folds of the 
Belgian flag and the Union Jack. On 
either side of him w T ere some hundreds 
of little schoolgirls in white, and 
crowds of small boys, staring first at 
Princess Marie Jose and her important 
friends, and then at Peter, wondering and 
wondering what he would look like. 

Princess Marie Jose was just the lady 
■ to unveil Peter Pan. She looked so 
much like a fairy-tale princess that you 
hardly quite believed it. You expected 
her to disappear in a puff—so ! But 
she did not disappear. Sir George 
Frampton talked, and good Burgo¬ 
master Max, and the British Ambassa¬ 
dor. Then Princess Marie Jose pulled 
a string, and the Belgian and English 
flags came slithering down, and there 
stood Peter Pan. 

Burgomaster Max 

Burgomaster Max did more than make 
a speech. He told the children the 
story of Peter Pan, and they loved it all 
the more because they knew it already. 
If it had not been for the Ambassador 
and a few other grown-up people, we 
are sure one of the listeners would have 
called out to Burgomaster Max, as soon 
as he had finished, ** Now please go back 
to the beginning and tell it all again.” 

Instead of that, they stood and smiled 
at Peter Pan, and then danced round 
and round him. They knew he knew 
all about it. Picture on page one 


A curious position has arisen owing 
to the great increase in. the use of 
wireless by ships. 

So serious is their interference With 
broadcasting that an International Com¬ 
mission has been formed to reconsider 
the whole question of wave-lengths suit¬ 
able for the broadcasting stations. 

The Morse telegraph sets supplied to 
the great majority of ships are made to 
work over a rather wide “ band ” of 
wave-lengths, and cannot be tuned to 
send signals of any definite tune. The 
reason for this is that it is much easier 
for operators to hear their signals on 
other ships, tuning in is quicker, and 
does not require such delicate apparatus 


A toy balloon sent up at Derby reached 
a farm over 400 miles away. 

Up to the end of June over 5,000,000 
people had been to Wembley. 

* Wolves and Sheep 

Two wolves in Switzerland have lately 
killed over a hundred sheep near the 
Aletsch glacier. 

The Bells of Lincoln 

The ringing of the bells of Lincoln 
Cathedral has been stopped to save 
vibration while the north-west tower is 
under repair. 

The Deposed Caliph 

The late Caliph Abdul Mejid, deposed 
by the Turkish Government, has been 
given an income of ^300 a month by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Fish Driven Away by Oil 

Only 1782 cwts. of fish were landed at 
Bridlington in the first three months of 
this year, against 3758 cwts. in the first 
quarter of 1923, the difference being 
attributed to the oil nuisance in the sea. 


nor indeed such skill to be exercised in 
its manipulation. , . 

But the result is that it is very diffi¬ 
cult for thousands of listeners-in to tune 
out the Morse signals from the sea, and 
so either the ships or the broadcasting 
stations must niter their wave-lengths. 

I11 the neighbourhood of sea traffic 
the band of wave-lengths of 30c to 500 
metres seems to be doomed, and it is 
clear that some alteration in the broad¬ 
casting wave-lengths will have to be 
made. A band of wave-lengths must be 
found which, no matter how wireless on 
the sea develops, will enable the broad¬ 
cast news, music, and other items to be 
heard without interference. 


Over 686 million Savings Certificates 
have now been sold. 

There are now six million people in 
U.S.A. who cannot speak English. 

The Milk Supply 

A great British milk firm is sending 
out its supplies in glass-lined motor 
tanks with a capacity of 1250 gallons. 

The Home of Knowledge 

Last year 1,095,353 people visited the 
British Museum, the largest number 
since 1851, the year of the first Great 
Exhibition. 

Electricity for Russian Villages 

Before the war there were 561 public 
power stations in Russia, of which only 
18 belonged to villages ; but now there 
are 345 small agricultural power stations. 

The Work of 170 Million Men 

A famous electrician has been saying 
that electric motors now do the work of 
170 million men. He adds that electri¬ 
fication of America’s railroads would 
save 100 million tons of coal a year. 


THE LEAGUE AND 
A LITTLE NATION 

WHAT IT HAS DONE 
FOR ALBANIA 

A People Troubled by Locusts 
and Faced by Famine 

PUTTING IT ON ITS FEET 

Two years of bad harvests, with 
devastating floods and 'an equally 
devastating invasion of locusts, to say 
nothing of a constant increase of 
malaria—such is the run of ill-luck that 
has overtaken the little country of 
Albania, which has only so lately strug¬ 
gled to her feet after years of warfare. 

And now she is suffering the worst 
disaster of all, famine. Men, women, 
and children, with nothing to eat and 
with little prospect of better times in 
front of them, have had to use for food 
all the seed that should have been 
saved for next harvest, and to sell their 
animals for grain. 

Helpers Come Forward 

Their trouble is indeed terrible. The 
only comfort is that other , people are 
ready to help. Many generous people 
and societies have come forward with 
gifts, and a little band of British people* 
has spontaneously set up a centre of 
help on the spot. 

But there exists in the world now a 
very big institution to which Albania . 
has been able- to turn, and that is, of 
course, the League of Nations. Many 
of the States in the League have con¬ 
tributed, and a Swiss professor lias been 
appointed to distribute the funds. He 
has lately sent a report to the League 
Council with an urgent request that 
those States that have not yet given will 
do so now. Not only food is needed, 
but fresh supplies of seed, heads of 
cattle, and so on. Far greater relief 
can be given in this way than by 
private kindness alone. 

People of Ancient Race 

A suggestion has been made that the 
League States should join themselves 
into a federation for giving prompt aid 
to countries which may suffer from great 
catastrophes. This would be carrying 
out the injunctions of the Covenant that 
the League should push forward the 
work of the Red Cross, to lessen the 
suffering in the world. 

Albania has had many reasons to be 
glad that there.is a League of Nations. 
Her people are of a very ancient race. 
Before the Apostle Paul preached to 
them, they had had a thousand 
years..of history and had earned their 
real name, Shkypetar (Sons of the 
Eagle), by the swift movements of their 
troops. Tlieir story is one of unending 
struggle^against invasion and oppression, 
of indomitable courage and undying 
desire for independence. 

Left in Peace 

Powerful neighbours have sought to 
snatch their realm, and a very deter¬ 
mined- attempt was made by Serbia, 
but the League came to the rescue, the 
Serbian troops - were withdrawn, and 
Albania was left in peace. Experienced 
advice was needed, however, to guide 
Albania, to put its trade and money 
matters on right lines so that fit might 
take its place in the Europe of today, 
and this help was given by the League. 

Malaria sweeps the country, and 
medical experts from the League, are 
helping the Government to fight it and 
to introduce better health conditions. 

Only the other day the new Govern¬ 
ment of Albania sent a telegram to the 
League expressing its gratitude and 
hoping that it may count on “ the moral 
help of the League, which has so largely 
■contributed to the re-birth of Albania.” 


THE HIPPOS ASK FOR DINNER 



Hippopotamuses are not so dull as they look, and these animals at the London Zoo always 
know when feeding time arrives. They are here seen opening their mouths ready for the 
morsels which visitors on the other side of the bars are ready to throw in 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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GANDHI BREAKS 
DOWN 

A Confession of Failure 

DRAMATIC SCENE AT AN 
INDIAN CONGRESS 

The power of Mr. Gandhi over his fellow- 
countrymen in India is one of the vital factors 
in the "affairs of the British Empire, and we 
give this picture of this extraordinary man, 
the most remarkable figure in India, from the 
Morning Post correspondent’s report of the 
recent Congress. 

It remains to be seen what will happen, but 
it; is felt that great changes are coming over 
the policy with which Mr. Gandhi has been 
associated—the policy of refusing to co¬ 
operate with the British. 

Gandhi, addressing his no-change 
followers, broke down and wept. The 
whole meeting followed suit, and Maho¬ 
med. Ali could not speak for weeping, 
and finally laid his head at Gandhi’s 
feet. Gandhi’s general demeanour 
suggested that of a man with a broken 
heart. “ My heart is dejected,” he said. 
“ I am of the opinion that our workers 
are unfit to win Swaraj.” 

It was then that Gandhi began to 
cry, the tears set Mahomed Ali crying, 
and the ladies sitting behind followed 
suit. The members of the Committee 
wept in sympathy. Then Gandhi-said : 
“ I am considering what I should do next. 
I have thought I should leave Congress 
to work through another body.” 

Members rose up to express their 
confidence in Gandhi. Mahomed Ali 
finally rose, but no word could he utter. 
Ali was deeply affected. Tears flowed 
freely as he knelt before Gandhi, took 
off his cap, and kissed Gandhi’s feet. 
Dissolving the meeting, Gandhi said : 
“ I am proud to see this affection by you 
all. Give me a few days to decide what 
should be done next.” 

Writing in his paper, Gandhi makes a 
frank confession of failure. “ It takes 
much to make me weep, but despite 
all my efforts to be brave I broke down 
completely. I was sad because we were 
weighed in the scales of our own making. 
The Congress creed was found wanting. 
I saw that I was defeated and humbled.” 


ANDREW FREEDMAN’S 
MILLION 

The Rich Man’s Poorhouse 
WHAT AN AMERICAN DID WITH 
HIS MONEY 

There lias just been opened in New 
York what must surely be the most mag¬ 
nificent poorhouse in all the world- 

A few years ago an American capi¬ 
talist called Andrew Freedman left a 
million pounds to establish a home for 
poor people of advanced years who had 
once been wealthy. 

Mr. Freedman believed that poverty 
worked its sorest hardships on those 
who had been used to every luxury and 
refinement that money can buy, and so 
this beautiful building—more palatial 
than the finest hotels—has been opened. 

One of the large Trust Companies is 
administering the home, and only really 
deserving people of unquestioned re¬ 
finement will be admitted. There will 
be * practically no rules or regulations, 
and everyone will be allowed to go and 
come as lie pleases. Eventually the in¬ 
stitution will provide ioo couples with 
the comforts and conveniences to which 
they once were accustomed. 

The building is furnished in exquisite 
taste. There are to be plenty of servants 
and cars, and the libraries are worth a 
fortune. Plenty of money was left over 
the actual construction to ensure an 
income ample to operate the whole 
arrangement indefinitely. 


THE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 

Miss Kitty McKane has won the lawn- 
tennis championship, on the retirement 
of Mademoiselle Lenglen, who held it for 
five years. It thus passes from France to 
Britain. 


OUR COAL SUPPLY 

Only Enough for 600 
Years More 

CANADA AND THE FUTURE 

Speaking at the World Power Confer¬ 
ence at Wembley, Sir Richard Red- 
mayne has given some remarkable 
figures about tlie world’s coal resources. 

He says that in the 20 years before 
the war the world output of coal was 
more than doubled. The world’s supply 
is not likely to last more than 1500 
to 2000 years longer ! 

In Europe the coal resources readily 
available are being rapidly exhausted, 
and at the present rate the British 
supply will be gone in 600 years. 

The moral is that we must conserve 
our supplies, and Sir Richard Redmayne 
believes that half the coal consumed in 
the production of power could be saved 
by more efficient methods of using it. 
One of the most urgent problems of our 
time, for that and for other equally 
obvious reasons, is the cheaper pro¬ 
duction of power. Power should be 
created at the pit mouth and distributed 
by electric cable. 

FORBIDDEN PLUMES 
Old Stock in New Hats 

How is it that, three years after the 
passing of an Act of Parliament for¬ 
bidding it, people are still wearing egrets 
and other illegal plumes in tlieir hats ? 

Mrs. Reginald McKenna, a member of 
the Plumage Act Advisory Committee to 
the Board of Trade, thinks they are, in 
the main, “old stock.” Unfortunately, 
as Mrs. McKenna pointed out at the 
R.S.P.C.A. centenary meetings, it is 
impossible to distinguish between plum¬ 
age imported before the Act was passed 
and plumage smuggled in since ; but she 
testifies to the vigilance and efficiency 
of the Customs officials in preventing 
importation, so we may hope that the 
smuggling is not great. 

If it continues, there is a simple 
remedy. Let us prohibit the wearing as 
well as the importing—on pain of fine 
or imprisonment. After three years’ 
warning v of the national feeling about 
the habit that would be a perfectly 
reasonable proceeding. 

The Act reduces the number of 
plumage species that may be imported 
from 19,000—the -whole of the known 
varieties—to eleven, including the 
feathers of the ostrich and the common 
fowl, where no cruelty is involved. 


SHAKESPEARE DAY BY 
DAY 

Germany’s 2000 Performances 
a Year 

Although, to our shame, there seem to 
be so few people in Shakespeare’s own 
country who appear to want to see his 
plays acted, in Germany the Shake¬ 
spearean drama is as popular as ever. 

Last year, according to a return just 
compiled, there were 2017 performances 
of Shakespeare’s plays, the largest 
number ever given in a single year. 

This means that every day in the 
year, Sundays excepted, about seven 
theatres were staging Shakespeare. 
Twelfth Night was staged 273 times. 
The Merchant of Venice 247 times, and 
Othello 207 times. 

LIFE OF A TRAIN 
Interesting Figures 

The general manager of the London 
and North-Eastern Railway, Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood, has been giving some very 
interesting figures about the lives of 
railway lines and .engines. 

The estimated life of a modern 
locomotive, he says, is about 37 or 38 
years,' but the life of the average 
railway wagon is only 25 years. The per¬ 
manent way is estimated to last 24 years. 

It is curious to think that a railway 
line does not live nearly so long as, 
say, a parrot 1 


TWO TRAVELLERS 
IN AFRICA 

British Rule as Seen by 
Foreign Eyes 

A VIEW FROM CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA 

Two Czecho-Slovakians have just 
travelled through Africa from Morocco 
to the Transvaal, chiefly on foot. 

One is a Prague journalist, and the 
other an electrical engineer. They have 
been nearly two years on the way be¬ 
cause, though they had a good equip¬ 
ment to start with, they had no money but 
what they could make as they travelled. 

The thing they are most eager to say 
wherever they go is that their experi¬ 
ences prove that in no country they 
have, passed through are the natives 
treated as well as they are treated in 
the British possessions. 

They say with admiration that under 
the British flag the natives are free and 
are treated as human beings. Nowhere 
else can it be said with decision that the 
same treatment is found. 

They are saying this openly every¬ 
where, though they are not thanked for it. 

LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT 
Has it been Found at Last? 

A new light, the result of 15 years’ 
research by M. Dussaud,- has been 
privately shown in Paris. It is said 
that it gives off no heat at all, and is 
so powerful that under its beams tlie 
internal parts of opaque objects become 
visible, as in the case of X-rays. 

Fruit, flowers, a butterfly's wing, 
and a water-colour drawing placed 
before it threw their colours brilliantly 
and clearly on a screen like slides in a 
magic lantern. 

Surgery will clearly benefit from the 
discovery, but there are said to be 
unknown uses for the new light in 
“ national defence.” Let us.hope these 
uses are really defensive and not 
destructive. We do not want to multiply 
“ death rays.” 

LAST OF THE SICCANI 

Red Indian Tribe Mysteriously 
Stricken 

A mysterious disease, akin to leprosy, 
which the doctors can neither identify 
nor check, is wiping out* the Siccani 
Indians, living far up the Findlay 
River in British Columbia. Over 800 
have died, and less than 200 remain. 

Blinded and maimed and tortured 
by the disease, they can no longer hunt 
moose in the mountains, and hunger 
is added to their other miseries. 

Traders have brought news of the 
scourge, and help will no doubt be 
sent, but there is no hope of saving 
the tribe. 

ILLUSTRIOUS MICHAEL 
Worcester’s 444-Year-Old Bell 

A bell 444 years old, three feet high, 
and weighing 7 cwt., once in the belfry 
of one of Worcester’s oldest churches 
(St. Michael's), has been acquired by 
Worcester’s newest church, St. Martin’s. 

“ Rejoice, Illustrious Michael, Guar¬ 
dian of Paradise,” is inscribed on it in 
Latin with the names of the rector and 
prior of the period, and the heads of 
Henry VI, Margaret of Anjou, and 
Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Pending the building of a belfry 
“ illustrious Michael ” is housed in a 
bell cote. His note is described as 
“ singularly clear and pleasing, and quite 
a number of harmonics are audible ” 


July 19 , 1924 

RESULT OF THE 
C.N. MAP CONTEST 

Many thousands of readers took part 
in tlie Map Contest, and some excellent 
maps were sent in, accurately pasted up, 
and beautifully coloured. 

The first prize of £50 has been awarded 
to 

Eleanor Fowler, 

49, Salisbury Road, 
Cressington Park, 

Liverpool, 

and the Editor congratulates her on her 
well-earned success. 

The following five readers have been 
awarded £5 each, as being next in order 
of merit: 

N. T. McVeigh, 60, Priory Road, Exeter; Richard 
Stephen, 58, Hamilton Place, Aberdeen; William 
Logan Taylor, Schoolhouse, Kjntore, Aberdeenshire; 
James W. Biggs, 13, Valencia Road, Worthing; 
William G. Fryer 27, Shaftesbury Avenue, Chester* 
field. 

Prizes of 10s. each have been awarded 
to these hundred competitors : 

Philip Smyth, Belfast; Alexander Erwin, Belfast; 
Mary Booth, Letchworth ; Ivor W. Evans, Bristol ; 
Caroline Newall, Gravesend; Edith Thompson, 
Upper Stratton ; Olive Hurdle, Portsmouth ; Baruch 
Blaker, Barnham ; Elsie Stangcr, Middlesbrough ; 

G. Foreman, Stratford, E.; Edith Gill, Lymm, 
Cheshire; E. M. Baker, Wanstcad, E. ir; May 
Beeston, Westcliff-on-Sea; Arthur Onn, Newark; 
Geoffrey C. Francis, Barnet; G. Maynard, Bourne¬ 
mouth ; Louie Baker, Marsh, Huddersfield ; Laura 
S. Millington, Whetstone, N. ; Greta Newman, 
Finchley, N. ; Victor D. Methvin, Guildford. 

C. E. Parsons, Wimbledon; Miss S. Johnson, 
Harborne; William G. Fox, Fenton, Stoke-on- 
Trent ; Madge Bigwood, Salisbury; Kitty Ward, 
Birmingham ; A. E. Jefferis, Whitchurch ; Theophilia 
Willway, Bath ; F. G. Scowen, Catford, S.E. ; James 
Kidd, Whitehaven; Charles E. Denny, London, 
S.E. ; Fanny - Childe, Penn, near Wolverhampton ; 
Nellie Ward, {Northampton ; Syd C. Taylor, Coundon; 
Ca’nenc I. Hillman, Balham, S.W. ; Grace E. 
M’Conkey, Crumlin ; Kcranush Bedikean, Silistia, 
Rumania ; Kathleen Turnock, Tcignmouth ; Frank 
Clayton, New Mills, near Stockport; Margery 
Brown, Grimsby ; T. L. Cooke, Edinburgh. 

Isabel Fowler, Liverpool; Dorothy Fabian, 
Hammersmith ; Bernard S. Ewing, Birdholme, 
Chesterfield; Desiree E. Whilford, Southsc-a; 
William Woodward, King’s Lynn; M. Bui man. 
Wig»ton Fields, near Leicester ; F. Dawson, Canter¬ 
bury ; II. C. Robinson, Hull; - Muriel Beardall, 
Sunderland ; Alice M. Burton, Norwich ; H. Owen, 
Barn ton, Northwich; S. H. Sergeant, Afford ; 

G. Spencer, Nelson; Doreen Hunter, Worthing: 
John H. Buckingham,* Chacewater; John Lang, 
jun., Hyndland, Glasgow; Stanley Walker, 
Edinburgh; Minnie L. Fason, Chagford; Alfred 
If. F. Whitham, Edinburgh ; Ruby Brading, Clapham 
Common. 

Eileen M. Chard, Lincoln ; C. E. Parsons, Wimble¬ 
don ; Mary Hudson, York ; E. F. Scott, East Ham ; 
Joy Matson, Greenhithe; Ruby Waters, Brighton; 
Iv.leen Wells, Cathays, Cardiff; Rebecca B. Jones, 
Street, Somerset; Irene J. Webster, Streatham ; 

H. Tamblyn Hirst, New Cross; Jessie Dandy, 
Preston; Emma Dandy, Preston; Charles Barron, 
Walsall ; Joyce Mac Row, Nelson ; Vera Mary Begg, 
Clapham; Leslie Dugdale, Hull; A. R. Owen, 
Lampeter; L, Homewood, Charlton ; Barbara 
Thorp, Nottingham; OJive M. Cook, Woodford 
Green. 

1. J. Willing?, Kew; William G. Turton, 
Limehouse; George S. Philpott, Bagnall ; Reily 
Peter, Leeds ; Annie M. White, Edinburgh ; E. M. 
Goodman, Edgbaston ; Herbert Peace, Stocksbridgc ; 
E. Hoare, Clapham ; R. K. Reid, Belfast; Cyril G. 
Sole, Exeter; M. Joy Hay, Wantage; Jean A, 
Haddow, Grangemouth ; Frank H. Goodson, Tring ; 
D. M. Stonehouse, Beckenham; R. Stillingfleet, 
Wetherby; Kathleen Inchley, Bowdon; Elsie 
Muriel Mays, Rothbury; Georgina Vase, Iltord; 
Phyllis E, Daniel, Lowestoft; May Langley, 
Bradford. 

The maps do great credit to those who 
sent them in, and the Editor congratu¬ 
lates all those who succeeded in obtaining 
prizes. 

A MUSEUM’S WORK 
Queer Problems at South 
Kensington 

The annual report of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington 
mentions some curious problems referred 
to the staff for solution from all parts of 
the country and the Empire. 

The Government of the Seychelles 
Islands, in the Indian Ocean, wanted to 
reduce the number of rats there, and 
proposed the importation of non* 
poisonous rat-eating snakes, but the 
museum persuaded them that this was 
not a good plan, and suggested alterna¬ 
tives. A firm of London basket-makers 
was nearly ruined by an insect destroy¬ 
ing its wares, and the museum identified 
the insect. In a south of England town 
the houses were overrun by earwigs, 
especially houses newly built. The 
house cricket has been unduly multi¬ 
plying in town refuse dumps, and 
migrating back to the houses. 
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SLAVE FOUNDER 
OF A TOWN 

Negro from the Jefferson. 
Davis Estate 

CAREER OF A PIONEER 

A pioneer of real freedom for American 
Negroes lias just died in his eightieth 
year, in the Mississippi township of 
Mount Bayou, which he founded thirty 
years ago. 

Isaiah T. Montgomery began his life 
as a slave on the estate of the Davis 
family, from which came Jefferson Davis, 
President of the South in the Civil War. 

He and his father, holding good 
positions under good masters, never felt 
their slaver} 7 , and after the war they 
actually took over the estate from their 
former owners, but were compelled by 
the financial collapse to give it up. 

The younger Montgomery became a 
leader of the movement for establishing 
the freed slaves on land of their own. 
A prosperous colony in Kansas owes its 
origin to him. But his great work was 
at Mount Bayou. A town of 2000 people 
is surrounded by 6000 more. It is 
planned, manned, and managed entirely 
by Negroes. The mayor, postmaster, 
town officials, waterworks and electricity 
works managers, are all coloured men. 

Education is the blessing which the 
Negroes of the South most crave for, 
and at Mount Bayou is a great public 
school which cost a hundred thousand 
dollars to build. 

BIGGER BRICKS 
A Simple Way to Get More 
Houses 

A very simple reform for reducing 
the labour of building, and so quicken¬ 
ing the supply .of sorely-needed houses 
for the people, has been submitted to 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Sunlight has introduced a Bill 
for increasing the thickness of bricks 
from 2J inches to 3J inches. Before 
the war they were 3J inches, but the 
brickmakers reduced the size. 

Mr. Sunlight says that this enlarge¬ 
ment would both decrease the price of 
bricks by a fifth and increase the brick 
supply by the same amount. Houses 
would thus be cheaper and could be 
built faster. 

The Bill is opposed as an absurd and 
dangerous innovation, and its first read¬ 
ing was carried by a majority of only one 
vote. But it seems to us that when 
Members of Parliament realise the 
difference it would make to one of the 
very most important pieces of work 
that lies before the nation,.they will 
think it a very good innovation indeed, 
and carry it by a big majority. 

SUMMER AND WINTER 
STAMPS 

A Post Office Prepares for 
the Seasons 

The United States Post Office now 
prepares for the different seasons of I 
the year by issuing special stamps for 
, summer and winter use. 

The difference lies in the coating of 
gum on the back, the winter stamps 
having a much thinner coating than 
the summer stamps, and the gum used 
for winter being of a softer variety 
than the other. 

It is found that by thus making a 
difference between the stamps used 
in the two seasons a considerable sum 
is saved on the gum, and the public 
find the regulation of the amount of 
gum a matter of great convenience, 
the harder gum used in summer pre¬ 
venting the stamps sticking together as 
. easily as used to be the case. 

In England there is'less reason for 
thus making a difference between 
summer and winter stamps, as our 
climate is subject to fewer extremes of. 
heat and cold than the American. 


THE MAN WHO 
GAVE ALL 

Another Hero Passes On 
DYING FOR INDIA’S SAKE 

An Englishman has just died a brave 
death in faraway Kashmir. 

His name is Major F. \V. Cragg, of 
the Indian Medical Service, and lately 
he was made a member of a body of 
men whose duty it was to find out how 
certain classes of' the poorer Indian 
people were living. 

Major Cragg went alone to a village 
called Urie, in Kashmir, and lived there, 
visiting the unhealthy native houses and 


The Miracle 

here are two things in 
the world which fill the 
modern mind with increasing 
wonder. One is the appear¬ 
ance of Life on this planet ; 
the other is the appearance 
of Christianity in history. 

In the darkest hour of His 
life the disciples of Jesus, 
simple fishermen and pea¬ 
sants from an obscure pro¬ 
vince of the Roman Empire, 
forsook Him and fled. The 
chief priests of the Jews were 
no longer afraid of Jesus. 
Rome reigned in undisputed 
majesty. 

No one could have dreamed 
that Jesus was to become the 
greatest force in the evolution 
of mankind, yet it was to be. 

How did this wondrous 
thing come about ? 

This is the idea of a striking article 
in My Magazine for August, now on 
sale everywhere. 


going to outlying villages. He knew all 
the time that the place was a hot-bed 
of typhus, but he wanted to do his duty, 
and to try to help the natives. He took 
typhus himself, and did not recover. 

Even in the last hours of his life, 
when he knew he was doomed, this 
brave doctor did not lose his courage. 
Face to face with death he kept his 
interest in life, and insisted on full notes 
being taken of the course of his illness. 

A SQUATTER OF LONG AGO 
Interesting Things Found at 
Stonehenge 

Stonehenge still keeps its great secret, 
but many noteworthy discoveries made 
amid its mysterious stones by Lieut- 
Colonel Hawley''and Mr. Newall were 
described at a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquai'ies the other day. 

Special interest attached to a grave 
that had been cut in the solid chalk 
within the circular earthwork. It was 
only sixteen inches below the surface, and 
the skeleton found cramped up within it 
has been pronounced by Sir Arthur Keith 
to be that of a man of a type occurring 
about the time of the Roman occupa¬ 
tion, and in the centuries before it. 

As a number of objects of Roman- 
British times were found near the grave 
it is thought probable that the remains 
were those of some Roman-British 
squatter who had made his abode with 
his family in the neighbourhood. 

The excavators also found a beautiful 
little polished cushion mace-liead, used 
probably for ceremonial * purposes ; a 
silver cAn of Ethelred, in fine condition 
and minted in' London ; some staghorn 
picks,’ and pottery of the Bronze Age. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each. card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is a Googly ? 

This is a cricket term for a ball so bowled 
as to swerve one way and break the other. 

What is the Order of Precedence of 
English Titles? 

Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, Baron, 
Baronet, Knight. 

What is a Kittereen? 

This word, the origin of which is not 
known, is the name of a West Indian one- 
horse. chaise. 

Who were the Helvetii ? 

A Celtic tribe which in the time of Julius 
Caesar occupied a district east of the Jura 
and north of Lake Geneva. 

What Does Ad Val. Mean? 

This is an abbreviation for the com¬ 
mercial term , ad valorem, Latin words 
which mean " according to the value.” 

Do Water Tortoises Shed Their Shells 
Periodically Like Crabs? 

No; these grow with the tortoise in the 
same way as our bones grow with the rest 
of our bodies. 

Who was Elizabeth Woodville? 

Queen of Edward the Fourth. She was 
the daughter of Earl Rivers, who married 
Jaquetta of Luxembourg, widow of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

What is the Name of the Great Sand 
Bank off Cromer? 

The one slightly to the north is called 
Sheringham Bank, and the one slightly to 
the south Hasborough Sand. 

What Does Prolegomena Mean ? 

This Greek word means a preliminary 
discourse, a preface, or matter prefixed to 
a book. It is plural, the singular, which is 
little used, being prolegomenon. 

What is the Origin of the Word Rodeo ? 

This word, pronounced to-day-o, means 
a round up of cattle, and is from the Spanish 
rodar, meaning a wheel. The word has been 
extended in meaning to include the various 
riding and lassoing operations in which 
cowboys engage. 

Who Named the Stars? 

Some of the star names date back to re¬ 
mote antiquity, and were given in'honour 
of gods and mythological characters like 
Castor and Pollux. Others have been given 
in later times by the astronomers who dis¬ 
covered them, or mapped them. . 

What is an Electrophorus ? 

The electrophorus, invented by Volta, 
is the simplest form of frictional electricity 
machine, and consists of a lower disc or 
generating plate, an upper disc or collecting 
plate, and an insulating handle. A full 
description of it and its use may be read in 
any elementary treatise on electricity. • 
What Does a Lightning Conductor Do ? 

When a lightning flash strikes an imperfect 
conductor, such as masonry or brickwork, it 
is liable to damage the fabric. The pro¬ 
perty is therefore protected by having a rod 
of metal running from above the top of the 
house to a good deep wet “ earth.” The 
lightning then passes easily down the rod 
into the earth without doing damage. 

Why is June 24 Called Midsummer Day? 

Although astronomically summer only 
begins on June 21 at the period of the 
summer solstice, in Great Britain for 
centuries the summer months hp,ve been 
regarded as May, June, and July, and 
June 24, as coming near the middle of this 
period and close to the summer solstice, was 
celebrated as the middle of summer. 

Where Does the Monkey Nut Grow? 

In Africa, India, China, Brazil, the West 
Indies, and the United States. It is said to 
be a native of Africa that went to America 
with the slaves. It is really a member of the 
bean family, and the so-called nuts are 
really the beans which ripen underground. 
The botanical name is Arachis hypogaea, 
and it is also called ground-nut, pea-nut, 
Manila nut, jur-nut, earth-nut, and goober. 
Why are Horseshoes Considered Lucky ? 

There is, of course, nothing lucky in 
finding a horseshoe unless we are in need of 
one, nor does' a. horseshoe nailed over the 
door protect a house in any way. These 
arc relics of the old foolish superstitious 
days when a horseshoe was supposed to be 
a protection against witches and the devil. 
The story goes that St. Dunstan, being 
asked by the devil to shoe his hoof, gave 
him much pain,, and only consented to 
release him on condition - that he would 
never enter a place where a horseshoe was 
displayed. No one should believe in such 
foolishness nowadays. ” * - 


MARS APPEARS TO 
STAND STILL 

HOW THE EARTH GAINS 
ON ITS COMPANION 

Summers and Winters Twice 
as Long as Ours 

GREAT DIFFERENCES OF CLIMATE 

By Oup AstronomicaLCorrespondent 

On Saturday next, July 26, Mars will 
appear to stand still in the heavens, 
after gradually slowing down- in his 
path towards.the left, and then lie will 
begin to travel to the right. 

This is an event that may occasion 
some interesting reflections on the ways 
of worlds; for there is also a point in 
the Earth’s orbit when our world stands 
still as seen from Mars and Venus. 

Actually, this stationary feature is 
only apparent, for the Earth is all-the 
time bowling along at 18 \ miles a second, 
and Mars at about 15 miles a second ; 
but as both are travelling in a curved 
path there are points when, for a short 
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The Earth and Mars at various dates showing 
how they approach one another and then recede 

time, one appears to be coming straight 
for the other; and it is then that it 
appears to be stationary. 

This will be obvious from the diagram, 
which shows that part of the Earth’s 
and Mars’ orbits over which they are 
travelling during July, August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October. 

It can thus be'seen at a glance why 
our world has been gaining so rapidly 
on Mars, and how it will gradually draw 
away from him after August 22, when 
the two planets will be at their nearest. 
It is the fact of the Earth and Mars 
happening to be at their nearest then, 
just when their orbits are almost at their 
closest, that has made this return of 
Mars to our evening skies one of excep¬ 
tional proximity and grandeur. Had 
our world and Mars passed one another 
in their orbits at the end of February in¬ 
stead of August, Mars would have been 
61 million miles. away instead of but 
34J million. 

.From this we see that Mars is at his 
farthest from the Sun, or aphelion, at. 
tlie end of February, and then 154J 
million miles from him; whereas he is 
but 128J million miles from the Sun 
when at his nearest, at the end of August. 

This is a difference of 26 million miles, 
so Mars is one-fifth further from the 
Sun in one part of his orbit than 
another, whereas there is but 3 million 
miles difference in the case of the Earth. 

The Changing Snow Caps 

The tremendous variation in distance 
is known to make enormous differences 
of climate on the planet Mars, affecting, 
in fact, his rosiness. The snow caps in 
his Arctic regions recede, and, in the 
summer hemisphere, almost vanish. 

The differenccs'.between summer and 
winter on Mars are much greater than 
on our world, both seasons being twice 
the length of ours. 

In winter what appears to be frost 
is seen to cover large areas with a- 
film of whiteness. An average tempera¬ 
ture of only 60 degrees is believed to 
exist in the Martian tropics. This is 
due largely to the fact that the Sun, 
on an average, bestows upon Mars only 
half tlie light and heat that he does 
upon us;. G. E. M. 

Other Worlds. In tlie morning Venus is 
in the east about an hour before sunrise. , In 
the evening Saturn is in the south-west, 
Jupiter south, and Mars, after if p.m., in the 
south-east. *' 
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EAGLE 

A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

CHAPTER 49 

The Little Patch of Green 

'T’he men, seeing the danger, 

* reached instinctively for their 
rifles, then put them down again 
despairingly. What good were 
muskets against that roaring stam¬ 
pede of ten thousand frightened 
buffaloes 1 

They looked back whence they 
had come, but to get out of the way 
was impossible. The children began 
to wail with terror as they saw the 
brown mass come sweeping re¬ 
lentlessly nearer. 

Nancy, pale to the lips, clung to 
her mother. 

“ Men ! ”—it was Mr. Halifax 
who spoke—■“ there is an old trick 
I have heard of from scouts before 
now. Get your muskets ready so 
they will not fail. Stand in a close 
line in front of the mass of buffa¬ 
loes and shoot down four all 
together in the front line.” 

“ What good is it to shoot four 
buffaloes in a stampede, of thou¬ 
sands ! ” wailed Mrs. Simpson. 

“ We’ll all be killed, and we might 
as well resign ourselves to it! ” 

The poor woman threw her apron 
over her head and wept aloud. 

“ There, there! ” said Mrs. Hali¬ 
fax, trying to comfort her and the 
wailing children at the same time, 

“ My husband has a plan, I'm sure 
he has I ” 

Mr. Halifax paid no attention to 
her but went on with his orders.. 
Indeed, there was no time for 
faint hearts, for the buffaloes were 
now 7 so near that they could be 
separately distinguished. 

“ Lift me down from this horse 
and put me on the ground where I 
can shoot ! ” continued Mr. Hali¬ 
fax. “ Sam and Nancy, do your 
best to hold the horses and cattle 
quiet a few' feet behind us. If they 
run out into the herd they’re lost. 
Hold them if you can.” 

The horses and cattle were be¬ 
coming very restive. Nancy and 
Sam twisted their halters round 
stakes that they drove in. the 
ground, Some they held by the 
bridles, bracing themselves against 
their terrified struggles. . • 

David, his father, Anderson, and 
Simpson meantime remained in a 
tense line facing the oncoming herd, 
their rifles cocked, ready to shoot at 
the w 7 ord. 

The buffaloes were coming closer 
and closer. The noise of their hoofs 
w'as so great that the settlers 
could not hear each other speak in 
normal tones. . 

Nose to tail, flank to flank, they 
came pounding on, their great 
shaggy shoulders down, their black 
horns pointed, their terrible hoofs 
pounding, pounding. 

At last, when it looked as if 
another minute would mean for 
the settlers the end of all things, 
Mr. Halifax gave the order. 

■Shoot L” he shouted, and four 
guns rang out simultaneously. 
Four great beasts in the lead turned 
over and fell, not ten feet from the 
terrified group. 

It had the effect that Mr. Halifax 
had hoped. The shaggy mass of 
animals surged out and round the 
bodies in their way. Without 
lessening their speed, they pressed 
outward to left and right, leaving a 
long, narrow 7 , almond-shaped space 
before they came together again. 

In this narrow space the settlers 
stood ! 

On all sides of them crashed and 
pounded the stampeding buffaloes. 
The dust wras stifling. The noise 
was deafening. Mrs. Simpson had 
fallen in a faint. The others looked 
at each other with drawn faces and 
trembling limbs. 

One of the horses had been-too 
much for Nancy. With a wild' 
whinny of terror it had broken 
loose from her and rushed away. 
Now 7 it had disappeared entirely 
under the dusty brown mass beyond. 
Nancy covered her face in her 
hands and shuddered 


FEATHER 

Set down by 
John Halden 

It w 7 as fully half an hour before 
the settlers w*ere set free from their 
'strange prison. They had moved 
up closer to the dead buffaloes, but 
the precaution w*as unnecessary. 
The herd did not sw 7 er\ r e a foot into 
the clear space it had left. The 
travellers, recovering a little from 
their fright, were able to observe 
at close quarters of a few feet— 
,at arm’s length if they had desired 
it—the little glaring eyes, the 
dusty, shaggy backs and black hoofs 
and horns of the animals. 

At last the herd was gone, and 
the settlers looked out on a scene of 
utter desolation. 

Where the great plain, as they 
had seen it less than an hour before, 
had been, a waving sea of blue- 
green grass, was now 7 a desert. 
Every green thing so far as they 
could see had been trampled doAvn. 
Nothing was left of the flow*ers and 
grass, only a brown waste of up¬ 
turned earth, ploughed by the 
sharp hoofs of the buffalo -herd. 
The one exception was the little 
almond-shaped oasis on Avhich they, 
stood. 

“ Have they gone ? ” whispered 
Mrs. Anderson, her face hidden in 
her apron. 

“ Yes, they’re gone, the AAicked 
beasts,” answered Mrs. Simpson, 
who had reco\ 7 ered consciousness, 
“ and left nothing behind them but 
ploughed ground.” 

" And us, 1 * added Mrs. Halifax 
softly. 

“ Thanks to your quickness and 
knowledge, Josh,” said Simpson, 
and added with a generous effort, 
“ I reckon no one is as fit to lead 
this caravan as you arc, Josh 
Halifax.” 

- ” You sa\ 7 ed our lives this day,” 
came from Anderson. 

But Mrs. Halifax said • nothing 
more. She only looked at her 
husband with the same pride and 
affection as she had looked at him 
for twenty years. Nothing he could 
do that was courageous and fine 
could surprise her. 

“ Shall we attempt to sa\ 7 e. these 
buffaloes. Father ? ” asked Da\id, 
who had gone over to examine the 
spoil of their.adventure. “ We’ve 
lost a horse, you know.” 

“ We’re lucky .to come out of it 
so cheaply, I think,” commented 
the leader, Mr. Halifax was still 
unable to stand on * his iiij tired 
limb, and- 1 the remaining horses 
were still too unquiet from their 
recent fright to be safe for him to 
mount; so he sat still, leaning 
against a pack. . 

“ I*ve heard say that buffalo 
hump is the sweetest meat in the 
world to eat,” remarked Mrs. 
Anderson. “ Suppose AAe take the 
choicest bits and leaA'e the other 
parts here. If it’s not too far w 7 e 
can come back for them—or Ave 
can send for them.” 

“ There Avouldn't be any buffalo 
here an hour after we’d left them,” 
said David, and he indicated a 
dozen large birds that AA'ere circling 
not far above their heads. They 
were eagles, waiting to swoop down | 
on the dead. 

” We'll carry AAhat AAe can, and 
leave the rest \Adthout regret,” 
decided Mr. Halifax. “ EAidently 
there’s game and to spare in this 
fertile valley.” 

David and the other men already 
had their long hunting knrves out. 
They set to Avork flaying the animals 
Avithout delay. 

The women arranged the packs in 
readiness for the extra burden, and 
quieted as A\ 7 ell as they could the 
still uneasy horses. Their fatigue 
and worries, they AA'ere sure, Avould 
soon be over. 

CHAPTER 50 

' A Visit from the Redskins 

t Avas keen-eyed Nancy aaIio 
raised the alarm a feAv minutes 
later. 

Still feeling unner\ r ed and rather 
weak from the buffalo experience. 


she A\-as surveying the horizon idly, 
Avondering exactly in what direction 
Boonesborough lay, and how soon 
they Avould come in sight of it. She 
longed to be safe again and under a 
roof. She felt she had had enough 
of wandering for a time. 

Then her eyes fell on a small 
group of swiftly-moving figures 
coming doAA r n a distant low hill. 
For some moments she watched 
silently to make sure. Then she rose 
and Avent quietly to where her 
brother A\ 7 as stooping over the 
buffaloes, absorbed in his work. 

“ Da\ 7 ie ! ” she said, touching him 
on the arm, “ A\ 7 hat is that coining 
do\\ 7 n the hill ? ” 

Da\ 7 id turned and looked. 

“ Indians ! ” he said under his 
breath, instantly confirming Nancy's 
fears. 

Mr. Halifax bad seen them too. 
He beckoned Nancy and David to 
come nearer. 

“ At all costs no .shot must be 
fired unless Ave are actually at¬ 
tacked,” he whispered. ” I*\ 7 e an 
idea that it may be a hunting party 
tracking the herd of buffaloes that 
has just passed by.” 

DaA’id nodded. 

“ Daniel Boone told us this plain 
A\*as a general hunting ground for 
all the Indian tribes round about,” 
lie said. 

It AA*as noAv evident that the 
Indians had caught sight of the 
A\ 7 hite part} 7 , for they turned their 
ponies and came directly tOAvard 
them. 

“ Anderson and Simpson ! ” said 
Mr. Halifax quickly, “ and you, 
Sam, keep your hands off your guns 
till I give the word.” 

He spoke sharply, unable to keep 
the anxiety out of his voice. 

Mrs. Halifax caught up little 
AnnabeLand held her in her arms. 
EA*eryone AA 7 aited tensely for the 
Indians to arrive. 

They AA'ere tall, magnificent Red¬ 
skins, all of them. They sat their 
ponies proudly, and when they Avere 
near, stopped them dead still Avith a 
single pressure of their knees. One, 
Avho Avas evidently their chief, rode 
out before them. 

” Step out and speak for me, 
Da\ 7 id ! ” said Mr. Halifax in an 
undertone.' 

DaA id accordingly took his place 
a little in front of his father and 
the rest, yet not so far that he could 
not hear anything that they might 
whisper to him. 

” Who are you, Mazzonka! ” 
The chief i began the parley in a 
stern \ 7 oice—Mazzonka is the Indian ( 
AA ord. meaning Iron-maker, and is 
used to mean the white men. 

“ We are English,” replied David 
in the same haughty tone. " We 
come to take the land we have 
bought for oursel\ 7 es. Who are you 
that question iis ! 
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** We are of the Cheyenne tribe, 
people of the Striped Arrows,” 
answered the chief. 

David had noticed that they had 
the turkey feathers on their arroAV 
shafts. He continued, trying to 
put a friendly tone into* his voice 
without seeming in any way to 
conciliate: 

“ The Cheyenne braves follow the 
track of the buffalo, is it not so ? 
The herd is but a feAv minutes gone. 
We ourselves \\ 7 ere but noAv in their 
midst.” 

The'Indian seemed to notice for 
the first time the little almond- 
shaped oasis of grass on Avhich the 
little band of settlers stood. At 
David's words, ho\A 7 ever, he at once 
took in the situation, and it seemed 
to strike him as __ intensely 
amusing. ■ 

He turned to say something, 
laughing, to his braves in the 
Cheyenne tongue— DaAid and he 
had been talking in the inter-tribal 
trade language known to all 
Indians—and there was a roar of 
laughter. 

Then, suddenly, to the astonish¬ 
ment of the settlers, A\ r ho could not 
appreciate the joke at the moment, 
there was a trill of childish laughter 
from their midst. 

Little Annabel had watched Avitli 
fascinated eyes the advent of the 
gorgeous Avarriors of the striped 
feathers. She liked them and their 
feathers, and when she saAV them 
laugh she joined in, clapping her 
hands with glee, though she had 
not the slightest idea of what it was 
all about. 

Mrs. Halifax glanced anxiously 
at her husband. But she need not 
have been afraid. 

The Cheyenne chief turned his 
fierce eyes to see Avhere the laughter 
came from, and when he saw 7 Anna¬ 
bel, her yelloAv curls tumbled about 
her head, her fair skin and pink 
cheeks and shining blue eyes, he 
stared a full minute as if lie had 
never in his life seen anything like 
it before. 

His laughter changed to a smile as 
he slipped a beaten sih 7 er ornament 
from his arm and tossed^ it across 
to her. 

“ That for the laughing pa¬ 
poose ! ” he said, and with a gesture 
of fareA\ r ell he dug his knees into 
his pony, and, followed by his bra\ 7 es, 
galloped off again on the buffalo 
trail.. 

Annabel crowed A\ith delight as 
the glittering trinket came tAvirling 
through the air. Nancy caught it 
and gave it to her, and eA 7 eryone 
crowded round to see hoAv the 
chieftain’s bracelet, Avith a little 
adjustment, could be made to fit 
round the yelloAv curls of the little 
English child. 

“ Why did you laugh, SAveet- 
heart ? ” asked Nancy, as she set 
Annabel again on the packhorse, 
preparatory to starting once more 
across the plain. 

“ I laughed to see the big men 
laughing,” said the child graA 7 ely, 
and that Avas the only explanation 
ever given of ho\f an "English child 
captured a Cheyenne' chieftain’s 
heart, and perhaps saA'ed the settlers 
from attack. 

The party went steadily forward 
on their way to Boonesborough 
all that afternoon, their fatigue for¬ 
gotten now that the end of their 
journey seemed in sight. 

At sunset they had their reward. 
The sun threAv long slanting rays 
across the plain as they came round 
the bend of a low hill. Before them 
was a shalloAv river, and j ust beyond 
it, standing on a slight rise in the 
ground. Was the fort of Boones¬ 
borough. 

Mrs. Halifax caught her breath 
as she looked. Was this, she 
asked herself, really the end of 
I their long pilgrimage ? It almost 
| seemed too good to be true. 

The fort was a long rectangular 
stockade made of upright logs close 
together. At each corner Avas a tAA r o- 
storey blockhouse with the upper 
storey projecting. 

But there was no sign of life any¬ 
where. So far as could be seen, 
the place Avas deserted. The 
massive gate in the log A\ r all AA r as 
closed. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Tubby 

H is name was Howard Fitz- 
herbert Cholmondeley. At 
home the footman called him 
Lord Howard. At school he was 
known as Tubby. He had a long 
line of ancestors, one shilling a 
\A r eek pocket-money, a fondness 
for jam tarts, and an undying ad¬ 
miration for BroAvn, the captain 
of the Fourth Form football team. 

Brown, the grocer’s son and a 
scholarship boy, was tall and good 
looking ; Tubby A\ T as short and 
fair. Brown was brilliant in 
class ; Tubby was generally at 
the bottom. 

Y^et with all his birth, wealth, 
position, and influence, Tubby 
had but one ambition, and that 
was to gain just one look of ap¬ 
preciation from BroAvn. 

BroAvn was his hero: They 
played rugger at Grey hurst— 
that was the name of the school— 
and Tubby, being so short and 
a neAA 7 comer, had never been 
asked to play. . 

Brown was rather a silent, re¬ 
served sort of a chap, due largely 
to the fact that some of the 
felloAvs Avere mean enough to snub 
him because of his humble 
birth. He never took the slightest 
notice, not even when Waring 
minor called him a “ beggarly 
scholarship cad,” because Brown 
did not select him to play in the 
match against the Town. 

“ What do you mean by drop¬ 
ping me for the match against 
the Town ? ” Waring had de¬ 
manded. And Brown had quietly 
said, “You’ve been smoking too 
many cigarettes lately, and are 
not up to your form.” 

It Avas only a fortnight before 
the match that the last man was 
chosen, and it happened this way. 

It Avas a Saturday afternoon, 
and the ground being very bard, 
practice was off. Tubby had 
gone into the toAvn to spend his 
weekly alloAvance, and was walk¬ 
ing along quietly to his favourite 
tuck-shop Avhen lie heard a 
sudden yell, and looked round. 

A hundred yards or so away 
he saw a big, rough-looking man 
dashing tOAvard him with Avhat 
seemed to be a Avatcli and part of 
a watch-chain dangling from his 
closed fingers. 

A little behind the man came* 
BroAArn in full pursuit. Behind 
BroAvn, staring at the pocket 
AA r here his Avatch had been', stood 
Mr. Finnemore, the Housemaster. 

Tubby took in the situation at 
a glance. 

He Sare not attempt to stop 
the thief by main force; he 
A\ 7 ould simply be sent sprawling. 
He stepped aside into an open 
doorway. 

As the thief, suspecting noth¬ 
ing, dashed up, Tubby, with a 
wild yell, flung himself forward 
and caught the flying heels. 

The man pitched forward with 
a crash, and the next instant 
BroAvn’s hand Avas on his shoulder. 

The proudest moment in Tub¬ 
by’s life, and he is a man now, 
w 7 as wflren Brown turned to him 
with a smile and said : “ Finest 
tackle I ever saAv ! Would you 
care to play for us against the 
Town ? ” 
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DF MERRYMAN 

"Where do I get my ticket, 
please ?” an old lady asked 
a railway porter. 

“ Just over there, madam,through 
that little pigeonhole/’ he ieplied. 

“ Don’t be rude, young man 1 ” 
exclaimed the old lady angrily. 
“ How do you think I can get through 
that tiny hole ? ” 

a a a 

What Am I ? 

X have no head, and a tail I lack, 
But oft have arms, and legs, 
and back; 

I dwell in the palace, the tavern, the 
cot— . 

’Tis a beggarly residence where. I 
am not. 

If a monarch were present (I tell 
you no fable), 

1 still should be placed at the head 

of the table. Answer next week 

0 0 . 0 
Do You Live in Stoke Newington ? 
The word Stoke is the Old 
English Stoc, meaning simply 
“ a place,” and Newington is the 
Old English Niwan tun, meaning 
“ at the new town.” Stoke New- 
ington, therefore, means the place 
where the new town is rising up, 
a reference to .very early days. 

S S-0 

What keeps the Moon in the sky ? 
Its beams. 

0 0 0 

One Thing af a Time 
A man watching a very dull play 
turned to his companion, and 
said: 

" This is dreadful; I wonder the 
audience does not hiss.” 

“ You must, remember,” replied 
the other, “ that it is impossible to 
hiss and yawn at the same time.” 

0 s 0 

Brain Food 

A staunch vegetarian said, 

“ Since a cabbage possesses a 
head, 

I will eat two or three 
Every day for my tea, 

For in this way my brain will be 
fed! ” 

0 0 0 

Hidden Birds 

The names of eight birds are hidden 
here. Can you find them ? 

The sky was wan and cloudy. 
We passed the night in gales of 
wind and heavy rain, and as they 
swept the sea in every part, ridges 
of water rose to a height of many 
feet. Our little ship was almost 
swallowed by the waves. Then a 
boat with a broken spar rowed 
towards us. 

“ Save me ere it is too late; 
alas, my friend is overcome by the 
terrible storm 1 ” cried the man in 
the boat. 

And, as he began in his panic 
rowing nearer, we saw a figure lying 
in the stem of the little vessel. 

Solution next week 



t%Cay Life and Light he Yours for Ever 


W ha t is that which occurs twice 
in every moment, once in a 
minute, and never in.a thousand 
years ? The letter m. 

.0 0 0 
Cherry Ripe 



When it is eighty in the shade-,. 
Krinkum the coster plies his 
trade. 


He sells the cherries slice by slice. 

“ Come, buy 1 ” shouts he, 

" They’re ripe and nice ! ” 

Then when we see the holes he’s 
hacked, 

We blame the birds for Krinkum’s 
act 1 

. 0 3 0 4 

Done - 

" Well, now/’ said the fussy 
Mrs. Webley, "and what 
do you think of my daughter’s 

voice ? ” 

“ Oh, was that your daughter 

who has just been singing ? ” 
asked the grim old .Mrs. Brupp. 

“ Yes. . Don’t you think her _ 
execution is perfect ? Everybody 
is saying how wonderful she is— 
how absolutely finished.” | 

“ Finished, is she ? ” said old | 
Mrs. Brupp amiably. “ Oh, I’m 
so glad she is finished ! ” 

□ 0 0 
Arithmetical Puzzle 6 

g one day, drove a flock of geese, “ 
* And met with Fanner A ; 

Says Farmer A, “ How much apiece 
For this flock did you pay ? ” 

Says B, " I paid for all I drive 
Just six pounds and a crown; 

And I’m going to sell them all but 
five ' 

At yonder market town, L 

When fifteenpence a head I’ll charge 
Above what they cost me, 

And thus obtain a sum as large 
As I gave for all, you see.” 

How many geese did B buy, how 
much did he give for each, and what 

price did he ask ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 8 

What word contains the_ five H 
vowels in order ? Facetious. 

□ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Puzzb in Rhyme There, here, ere 
Word Changing 

Tear, rate, rut, tar, tear, tea, eat, 
ear, era. Q 

A Hidden Word Puzzle _ 

Barometer. Bat, Ants, Reel, Oar, 
Mop, Engine, Teapot, Eye, Ring. 

Who Was He P 

The Wise Ruler was Canute 


Jacko Goes Fishing 

Ane fine morning Jacko spied a big crowd at the end of the 
^ pier, and wondered what it meant. 

He always, hated to be out of anything, so he ran the whole 
length* of the pier and pushed his way through the crowd. 

The cause of the excitement was a big steamer. Lots of people 
were boarding her, and a man was walking up and down, ring¬ 
ing a bell and calling out: “ This way for the Monkey Island 
Excursion. All day for 3 s. 6 d.” 

“ Coo, here’s a go ! ” said Jacko. 

He was halfway across the gangway when an official pulled 
'him back. “ Ticket, please,” he said. 

Jacko came to earth with a bump. He hadn’t a penny in the 
whole wide world. 

He was turning away sadly when he heard a disagreeable 
chuckle behind him. It was Adolphus, who was going on the 
excursion himself and had seen what had happened. 

" Better save your pennies for next time,” he called out 
in a superior tone, as he strode over the gangway. 

Jacko walked off with his nose in the air. He could have 
pushed Adolphus into the sea with the greatest of pleasure. 

“ Anyhow, I don’t look such a guy as he does,” he muttered. 
“ I’d be ashamed to get myself up like a nigger on the sands.” 

For Adolphus had come out in beautiful white trousers, a 
bright blue blazer, and a brand new panama. He thought he 
looked no end of a swell. 

Jacko watched the steamer out of sight. Then he went down 
on the beach. He found it very dull, because all the time he was 
thinking how much jollier it must be at Monkey Island. 



They caught a fine big lobster 


But in the evening he had a stroke of luck. An old boatman 
took him out for a row. He said he wanted to see if he had caught 
anything in his lobster pot, and that, if he liked,.Jacko could 
give him a hand. 

Jacko gave him both willingly. The boatman let him row, 
and even if they nearly went on the rocks once or twice, it made 
it all the more fun—at any rate, Jacko thought so. 

They caught a hne big lobster. And Jacko caught something 
else—a beautiful new panama which was bobbing up and down 
on the waves. * . 

"Coo!” cried Jacko. "I’ve an idea I’ve seen that 
precious hat before.” 

That night at supper Jacko produced it. It had dried splen¬ 
didly, and wasn’t a bit spoilt by the water. 

“ That’s mine 1 ” shrieked Adolphus, in amazement. “ It 
blew off on .the steamer.” He made a grab at it. 

But Jacko held on tight. 

“ Finders of lost property have to be rewarded,” he said. 
And nothing would induce him to give it up. 

“ How much do you want ? ” asked Adolphus. 

“ Three and sixpence,” said Jacko. 

He got it, too. And .he went on the very next excursion to 
Monkey Island—and had no end of a time. 



Peter Puck wonders why it is necessary to have so many lights if the 
Sun never sets on the British Empire 


Buildings to Stand 
Earthquakes 

— Engineers have been giving 
much thought to the problem 
of building a house that will not 
fall down in an earthquake 
shock. 

Various plans have been made, 
notably by an English engineer, 

- Mr. W. H. Thorpe, and Professor 
Bailey Willis, of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, U.S.A. 

One of the new ideas is to build 
the house on a steel platform 
suspended from a strong steel 
frame ; while the American idea 
12 is to support the building on 
~ balls of cast iron or granite. 


Batiments resistant aux 
tremblements de terre 

Les ingehieurs ont etudie le 
probleme de construire une 
maison qui ne s’ecroulera pas 
Tors d’un tremblement dc terre. 

Divers plans ont ete soumis, 
notamment par un ingenieur 
anglais, M. W. H. Thorpe, et 
par le professeur Bailey Willis, 
de F Uni ver site de Stanford, 
aux Etats-Unis. 

Un de ces nouveaux plans 
est de construire une maison 
sur une plateforme en acier, 
suspendue a un puissant cadre, 
aussi cn acier; le plan de 
l'Americain est de poser le 
batiment sur des boules de fonte 
ou de granit. 



Tales Before Bedtime 

Cosy Cottage 

YV/hen Enid had seen the 
** wonderful Queen’s Doll’s 
House, she thought Cosy Cot¬ 
tage looked very shabby. 

Cosy Cottage was Enid’s own 
dolls’ house, and once it had 
been Grannie’s. Every room in 
Cosy Cottage was papered ex¬ 
actly the same with rather ugly 
paper, and the drawing-room 
chairs were covered with old- 
fashioned red satin. The paint 
on the front of the house was 
nearly all worn off and the door¬ 
knocker had gone altogether. 

When Enid looked at the 
shabby little,house*she sighed 
so loudly that Mr. Jones, who 
was doing a little painting in 
Enid’s own house, said : 

“ Why, what’s the matter 
now. Missy ? ” 

“ Cosy Cottage looks so shab¬ 
by, not a bit like the Queen’s 
Doll’s House.” 

" It wants a bit of spring 
cleaning. Missy. You take up 
the carpets and give the fur¬ 
niture a clean, and then you’ll 
see the difference.” 

Enid thought this a good 
idea, and she and Teddy piled 
all the dolls’ furniture—and the 
dolls too—on to Teddy’s little 
cart, just as if the dolls were 
moving. 

They took them into the. 
kitchen and kind Jane, the 
maid, gave them some real 
furniture polish,, and helped 
them to make the furniture 
bright and beautiful. 

"They look almost like 
new! ” they cried, when they 
had finished. 

It was hours before they 
took them back, because 
Jane said now it was their 
turn to help her and they must 
stay and look after Baby. 

But when they did arrive, 
Enid could hardly believe her 
eyes. Cosy Cottage was painted 



Enid thought it looked shabby 


all over a most lovely green 
and white, and there was a new 
door-knocker.. The drawing¬ 
room had a wall-paper of pink 
roses, the dining-room was red, 
the kitchen blue and white, 
and the dolls’ nursery gay 
yellow. 

That nice Mr. Jones had done 
it all for a surprise! 

It was just like having a new 
dolls’ house, especially when 
Mummy covered the drawing¬ 
room chairs with flowery chintz; 
and, as Enid said : ” Though 
it isn’t as grand as the Queen’s 
Doll’s House, it is much cosier 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, tlie monthly, the whole world loves. My 
■Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



July. 19, 1924 


Every Thursday, 2d, 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My. Magazine, published-.on. .the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 s. ; Canada, 13$. 6d. See below. 


FOREIGN LIFEBOATS IN THE THAMES • A BRIDGE-LOAD OF TRAMCARS 



A Jolly Party by the Sea—Although the schools have not yet closed for the summer holidays 
seaside places are full of visitors, and here we see a jolly party of boys and girls sitting on 
therocksat a popular resortand enjoying the sea breezes. Soon others will be joining them 


Foreign Lifeboats in the Thames—British, French, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
lifeboats took part in the Royai National Lifeboat Institution’s centenary celebrations, and 
are here seen off Victoria Embankment, London; awaiting inspection by Admiral Sturdee 



A Beautiful Train—This white egret at the London 
Zoo is now in full breeding plumage, and has a 
beautiful train which might vie with that of any 
lady at Court. The bird has a very stately grace 


Liverpool’s New Cathedral—The finished portion of the fine new cathedral 
.at Liverpool, designed by IVIr. Gilbert Scott, which is being, consecrated today 
in the presence of the King and Queen on the twentieth anniversary of the 
laying of the foundation stone by King Edward the Seventh. See page 3 


Restoring London’s Statues—The statues on the 
Holborn Viaduct, London, are being treated by 
a new spraying process which coats them with 
bronze and makes them immune to the weather 



A Bridge-Load of Tramcars—The closing of Waterloo Bridge, London, to wheeled traffic 
has thrown a great strain on the adjacent bridges, and this picture shows Blackfriars Bridge 
with a line of 24 tramcars standing one behind the other from end to end of the bridge 


; The Water-Cart Loads Up—Here is a water-cart in Mysore, South India, taking in a fresh 
supply of water. It is drawn by an elephant, which is the most economical form of traction 
for the purpose in the district, although suggestive of taking a sledge-hammer to crack a nut 


THE FINEST SHILLINGSWORTH ON THE BOOKSTALLS IS MY MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


The Children’s Xewspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors. The Amalgamated Tress 0922), Ltd., The Ffretway House, Farringdou St.. London, R.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from those agents: Canada, Imperial ^cwsCo. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central 2sew» Agency; India, A.H. Wheeler anti Co. 






























